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o a better job—easier—with the best tools. 
For writing—the finest tools are made by 
Sheaffer! 

Sheaffer’s revolutionary “TRIUMPH” 
Lietime* pen is utterly different in pen 
design. The stronger 14-Karat Gold Sheath 
point encloses a large diameter fluid feeding 
mechanism of tremendously increased capac- 
ity. Whatever your writing speed or style— 
this feeding unit regulates the fluid flow so 
that every pen stroke is clear and even. 

For clearer written work, use Quick-drying 
SKRIP—successor to ink. Dries so fast no blotter 
is needed! Pen-protecting! Contains no harsh 
acid solvent to eat up metal, rubber and 
plastic pen parts. Makes all pens write better, 
last longer, stay out of the repair shop! 
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the large built-in TOP WELL! Keeps fingers 
clean at pen-refueling time. Regular 25c 
SKRIP has a large TOP WELL. The school 
size at 15c has a smaller one. 

For leads, it’s Sheaffer's, too! There’s a 
stronger, smoother-writing, longer-lasting 
Sheaffer lead to fit every pencil make or 
model. More words—less wasteful breakage! 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
lowa; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


“TRIUMPH” Lifedéme* pen, with clip, $12.50; pencil, $5. 
“TRIUMPH TUCKAWAY” model, without clip, for men or 
women, carries safely in all positions in purse or pocket 
—pen, $12.50; pencil, $4. 


“All Lifetime pens, identified by the White Dot, are 
unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the first user 
except against loss and willful damage—when serviced, 
if complete pen is returned, subject only to insurance, 

postage, handling charge—35c if you send it to 


eo the factory yourself; slightly more if you request 
\e the dealer to do it for you. y 


~~ SHEAFFERS 


Blue. Regular size, 25c; 
school size, 15c, 


SHEAFFER LEADS 
FINELINE: Original thin 


SMOOTH: For pencils requir- 
ing .046”' diameter. Availablein 


blue...grades3Bto 4H. Developed 

for Sheaffer by the Jos. Dixon 
Crucible Company. Economy pack- 
age, 25c; regular package, 15c. 
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WORLD PARADE 
with UPTON CLOSE 
NBC Complete Network—Sundays, 
cae E.W.T.; 2 to 2:30 P.M. C.W.T.; 
1 to 1:30 P.M, M.W.T.; 12 to 12:30 P.M. P.W.T, 





SKRIP 
Available in 
9 colors! Wash- 
able colors: Black, 
Blue, Green, Pur- 
ple, Brown. Perma- 
nent colors: V-Black, 
Blue-Black,Red, Royal- 
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. «+ This snazzy serge spun that's 
as smooth as they come! No 
frills, no fuss — just a touch of 
contrasting scrollwork to high- 
light round neck, smart set-in belt. 


Colors: To click with your per- 
onality — red, green, or blue. 
Sizes: To fit— if you're a 10-14 
Price: About $3 
Total Effect... WOW! 
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At leading stores, or write: 
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ADOLESCENCE — drawn by GRANT WOOD 
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“DRAFT HORSE” BY GRANT WOOD 


GRANT WOOD, PIONEER 


By VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM 


AN I have the cardboard from the cracker box, 
( Mom? Huh, can 1?” begged seven-year-old 
Grant Wood, as he tried to chin himself on 
the big kitchen table where his mother was working. 
“IT want to draw a picture.” 
Mrs. Wood peered over at the wooden box of soda crackers. 
The first layer was almost gone, ex- 





his sister Nan. There were two other brothers—Frank, the eld 
est, and John, a year younger than Grant. They tried to help, but 
they had all they could do to take care of themselves, so Grant 

shouldered the responsibility 
Mrs. Wood tried to keep the farm going, but it was an uphill 
job. Not long after the death of her husband, she lost the farm 
and the family moved into the city of 


.o..ng a large square of thin card- Bs ee Cedar Rapids. Grant tried to be the 
7 ! “Well, ty se you might as Grant Wood dist 01 ered the home- ‘oanan 08 -Rcncgga eat phen 
well take it,” she agreed. “What are ss ately he found work which helped 
you 9 elied Pvc el pias ly truth that artists must paint a ry Sos Geille. Odd ‘obs, ‘a 
My Plymouth Rock chickens,” course—he was too young for any 


Grant announced promptly. “They 
have such nice black and white lines.’ 
Hum ph!” said his mother. “They 
have nice eggs, too. You go gather 
the eggs first, Son. Then you can play with your crayons.” 
Grant went cheerfully enough. Work came first on the farm, 
he had learned that before he was five. And by the time he was 
ten, he had found that much more than simple farm chores were 
going to come between him and the compelling urge which pos- 
sessed him to take a pencil in his hand and draw. For Grant's 
father died that year, ea the boy to look after his mother and 


the life they know and love if 


their work is to have authority 


thing else. Young but willing. He 
became known around town as ‘the 
boy who holds the doctor's horse” 
and as an energetic worker at mowing 
lawns, milking cows, or washing windows. He managed to 
graduate from high school in 1910, but even with lessons and 
jobs to do, he found time for his painting—still using cracker- 
box cardboard, or more frequently brown wrapping paper. But 
no matter how much he yearned to paint, work came first. It 
had to. His mother needed him. 

But as the years passed, he wondered how he could become 
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an artist and make a living besides. The way, he decided, was to train his 
skillful fingers so that they could earn enough money for bread and butter 
and paintbrushes; too. He enrolled accordingly in the Handicraft Guild 
in Minneapolis to learn metalwork and wood carving. As he had no money 
for tuition, he paid his way, the first term, by working as an assistant in 
the school forge by day and attending classes in the evening. Then he 
found a job as night watchman in a morgue, and during the daytime he 
went to school. After eighteen months, however, it became impossible 
for him to support himself any longer in Minneapolis and he was obliged 
to return home to Cedar Rapids. Here he opened a handcraft shop of his 
own, using the skills he had gained from Guild training. This proved to 
be more or less a glorified home carpentry affair. Grant did some work 
in wrought iron, but his time was spent mainly in woodworking, cabinet- 
making, and carving. 

One day he boldly walked into an art class at the University of Iowa. 
The professor forgot to ask him fot his admission card, and Grant went 
the whole term without paying a cent of tuition. The professor was inter- 
ested, kindly, but the class didn’t give the young artist the sort of training 
he was looking for in those days. 

That summer he saved enough 
money from the proceeds of his 
one-man handicraft business to buy 
a ticket to Chicago, where he found 
work with a jeweler during the day 
and attended night classes at the 
Art Institute. The handmade jewel- 
ry he designed sold well, and he 
was able to send money home. He 
invested every spare cent in equip- 
ment for another shop of his own, 
but just as he was about to open it, 
World War I broke out in Europe 
and people stopped buying hand- 
made luxuries. 






















Out of work and broke, Grant 
Wood again returned home. He 
was twenty-three, and he had no 






promising prospects for carning a 
living. Worse still, his mother, ill- 
advised in money matters, had lost 
her home in Cedar Rapids and 
everything she possessed. Still the 
family had to live. Grant decided 
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he would have to go back to odd 
jobs until he found something bet- 
ter. He bought a lot on the edge of 
town for a dollar down and a dollar 
a month. On it he built a small 
shack, and his mother and 
lived there with him. 

It was a desperate situation. His 
mother and sister helped in every 
way they could, but Grant felt re- 
sponsible for the support of the 
family. He trapped rabbits and 
roasted them over an outdoor fire- 
place, and these constituted the 
Woods’ chief food. Christmas was 
coming and the young man felt 
that he just could not eat another 
rabbit for the holiday dinner. On 
Christmas Eve he managed to earn 
enough money to buy a piece of 
round steak. 


sister 


“IT wish it was a duck,” he told 
his mother wistfully. 
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Mrs. Wood's eyes twinkled. “We'll 
make it a duck,”’ she decided. ‘Get a 
stick and carve a head.” 

Grant caught her idea with en- 
thusiasm. He carved a duck’s head 
on one end of a crooked stick while 
his sister Nan looked on admiringly. 
When the steak was flopped over the 
wooden ‘“‘backbone”’ and fastened in 
place with stout thread, it did look 
somewhat like a queer bird. By the 
time it was roasted to a golden brown, 
the Woods were hungry enough to 
call it a duck—and a good one 

Two years later Grant was deeded 
a lot by a friend, in payment for his 
services as an odd-job carpenter—and 
through a Building and Loan Com- 
pany he raised enough money on this 
lot to buy materials to build a better 
home. He did all the work himself 
providing suitable housing for his 
family with the real work of his own 
two hands. 

When America entered the war. 
Grant enlisted. He didn’t succeed in 
going overseas, however, for he was 
quarantined at Camp Dodge in Des 
Moines, Iowa, by an epidemic of flu 
While he was under quarantine, he 
earned extra money to send home by 
sketching portraits of his fellow sol- 
diers on the cheap brown paper to 
which he had grown accustomed 
twenty-five cents for an enlisted man 

nd one dollar for an officer 

After the armistice, patriotic Cedar 
Rapids gave Wood, as an ex-soldier 

ob teaching art in the schools. The 

pils didn’t like him at first. They 
uught any man who would teach 

t was a sissy. Bu: when Grant took 
the boys camping on Indian Creek. 

owed them how to swim and 

stle and build a campfire, they 
avred their minds 

[he young artist liked boys ind he 
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liked teaching, but he yearned to ful- 
fill his dream of going to Europe to 
study painting. For he still longed to 
be an artist with the same burning 
desire that had flamed in him when 
he set up his first small-boy studio 
under the dining-room table at the 
farm, with cracker-box cardboard and 
crayons his only materials. In the 
summer vacation of 1920, his dream 
came true—though he could not 
know at the time that he was to 
make four trips to Europe between 
that summer and 1928, spending most 
of his time in France (especially 
Paris), in Italy, and in Germany. 

Paris meant something almost holy 
to Grant Wood. For him—as for 
most artists—it seemed the shrine of 
art, the birthplace of all beauty. On 
his second trip to the French capital 
he decided to work at the Julien Art 
Academy. There he found the train- 
ing for which he had longed, but in 
spite of that he was not happy. The 
other students barely noticed him. 
What was the trouble ? Perhaps tt 
was only lack of understanding, for 
his French was no better than their 
English. They weren't actually dis- 
agreeable to him—it was only a few 
years after the French and the Ameri 
cans had been allies in World War I 

but they weren't friendly, either 
They made him feel like a very dull 
essay that had got into a book of 
poetry by mistake 

Back home in Cedar Rapids, Grant 
had been used to having people like 
him. He wanted those French stu 
dents to like him, too partly because 
they were artists, and partly just be- 
cause it was his nature to be friendly 
Somehow, he must do something to 
catch their attention. Well, he had 
a plan—but would it work ? 

When he pushed ope n the bie door 
of the studio, late on purpose, the stu 
dents were lready at work. Thos 


who had ar- (Continued on page 26) 








A Mexican hairless. a stolen 
watch. and 1wo tickets to the 


theater give Butch a full day 


By RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 











“THIS, 
LIFVE 


SAID BUTCH, 
IT OF NOT, 


BUTCH and ELLY SEE a PLAY * 


HE clangor of the dismissal bell vibrated in the rather 
“5 stuffy air of Study Hall at Western High, and the thirty or 
forty boys and girls timmured there slid with unconcealed 
alacrity from their seats and began their usual Friday afternoon 
stampede toward the outer doors and freedom. With one ex- 
ception, that is—-and the identity of that earnest student still 
thumbing the pages of a limp French dictionary caused the teach- 
er in charge of the room to utter a smothered, “My goodness!” 
“Marvin!” she called crisply Didn't you 
hear the bell ? 

“The bell, Miss Fellows ? 
only by parents and faculty members by his more stately given 
name, squeezed his generously proportioned frame from the 
tight grasp of a desk designed for a smaller build. “Yes'm, | 
heard it. But I had to finish letter to a friend’ for 
Mamselle.”” He waved an inky composition paper in the air to 
dry its somewhat meager contents It was tough going,” he 
confided You see, we had to daily life here in 
Washington. 

“Yes, I know all about that.” Miss Fellows stacked the papers 
on her desk deftly. “I also happen to know,” she added, ‘that 
Mademoiselle Barteaux gave your class a whole week in which 
to prepare that composition. You should have had it ready for 
her this morning.” 

“T did.” Butch’s grin was disarming and Miss Fellow’s 
eyes twinkled in anticipation of the inevitable alibi. ““But it got 
collected in the scrap-paper drive somehow, so—" 

“Oh, run along,” the teacher laughed. 


“You may go now 


Young Butch Conover, addressed 


this 


de s« ribe 


“Mademoiselle is 


anxious to get away early today. 








THEY HAVEN T ANY 






Illustrated hy 
WILLIAM G. FIX 








4 CHIHUAHUA. BE- 
HAIR” 


Butch, however, did not run. In fact, his steps lagged as he 
walked down the corridor to the French classroom. Mademor 
selle had taken his defection in very poor part this morning, and 
sarcasm at his expense was onc thing that got under the skin of 
this husky fifteen-year-old. Kidding about his size, or his more- 
than-ordinary appetite, he could take with perfect good naturc 
But a jibe from Mamselle, in front of the whole class, could re- 
duce him to a state of inward writhing for the entire day. 

He opened the door with caution, hoping to find the room 
empty and so to place his paper unobtrusively upon the teacher's 
desk. But Mamselle, wispy and very chic in a black dress of 
Parisian elegance, was waiting, hatted and gloved, beside her 
desk. And she was biting her lips nervously 

I'm sorry,” Butch began, advancing 
longer than I thought.” 

But, no!” Mamselle spoke even more rapidly than usual. “It 
is I who should apologize. For zis morning. I did not intend to 
speak so sharply, but I was perturb’--how you say ?—upset, by 
sad news from Montreal. My oncle, he have died last night. 

“Gee, Mamselle, that's too bad.”” Butch’s concern was gen 
uine. ‘Gosh, if there's anything I can do—-and I'm not just 
apple-polishing 

“Apple-polishing ?” 
idiom ” 

“Yeah,” Butch explained. 
on the good side of 
to help.” 

Mademoiselle Barteaux’s keen black eyes narrowed speculative 
ly. “Perhaps you could help me,” she said, and from the torrent 


“This took a little 


“Zat is an 


The teacher was bewildered 


“I mean I'm not just trying to get 
you because I lost my paper. I'd be glad 
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of words that followed Butch gathered that she must take the 
train to the north that night, and that all her arrangements were 
made except for one thing. 

“I have not,” she concluded, “been able to find anyone who 
will agree to take care of my poor Chihuahua.” The final word 
was muffled as Mamselle raised a handkerchief to her eyes, and 
Butch was not certain he had heard it correctly. 


Your she wawa?” he repeated. ‘What is that, Mamselle? I 
mean what's a wawa, anyway ? Is it a kind of bird ?” 

“A bird? But, no! It is a dog—a Chihuahua!” And Mam- 
selle, from habit, wrote the word out for Butch on the black- 
board, then dusted her gloves smartly. ‘His name is Zuzu, and 
he is such a little pet. But I cannot take him wiz me. You will 


































be at home zis week end, Marvin? And you could perhaps use 
a dollair? Bow, listen, then!” 


| hgoaed an hour later, Butch, approaching the spacious door- 
yard surrounding Elly Trask’s home in lower Georgetown, 
whistled their special call, then leaned against the wooden fence 
eying the shawl-wrapped Chihuahua cradled in his arms with 
loathing. ‘Call you a dog,” he muttered bitterly. “You're just 
a rat with water on the brain.” 

“Wapp, wapp,” piped Zuzu, equally disgusted, and the pierc- 
ing falsetto of his bark was so high and tremulous that Elly, 
running toward them from the house, paused and looked up in 
the air inquiringly. Then she came on, jerking her arms into a 
coat and knotting a scarf over her brown curls almost in the 
same motion. 

“Well, for Pete's sake, Butch,” she cried, her cheeks scarlet 
with haste and indignation, ‘what gives? Is this your idea of 
four o'clock, or can’t you tell time since you lost your birthday 
watch ?” 

“Never mind my watch,” Butch returned heatedly. “I didn't 
lose it. It was pinched and I believe I know who took it! The 
only stranger who was around that afternoon was the upholster 
ers helper.” He broke off, chuckling at Elly’s open-mouthed 
amazement as she peered at the bundle in his arms. ‘Meet 
Zuzu,’ he grinned. 

Zuzu?” Elly gasped. “Is that what Mamselle was raving 
about this morning, when she kept me after class to ask why | 
Was trying to pass you a note ? 

“Sure, sure,’ Butch interrupted ungallantly. ‘And you did get 
the note to me in Ancient History, and it said to be here at 
four because you had a wonderful surprise. And it's not 

much after four, and I'm here. So what's the surprise ?”’ 

Elly paid no attention. “Mamselle told me a Mexican 
ranch owner, who was just gaga about her, gave het 


this--this Zuzu when she was down there on va- 
Butch, is it true that thes« 
Chihuahuas haven't any hair at all ? 

Yeah. Look,” Butch said. He unwound the 
shawl from the unhappy Zuzu. “See him shiver ? 
That's why Mamselle didn’t want to take him 
along to Montreal. It’s too cold up there in 
November.”’ 

“Gosh! Elly breathed. “Isn't he a sight? 
Poor mizzable little doggums!" She put out a 
hand tentatively, then drew it back. “I don't 
think I want to pat him,” she shuddered. “He's 
too smooth, Cover him up, Butch, before he 
gets pneumonia, or something. He reminds 

me,” she said slowly, as Butch bundled Zuzu 

in the shawl again, “of one time I[ went 


cation last summer 
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visiting and they had rabbit for dinner. Ugh! But I almost for- 
got the surprise. Guess what, Butch! You and I are going to the 
theater tomorrow evening.” 

“How come?” Butch asked. 

“Colonel Winslow,” Elly cried, starry-eyed, then faltered, 
‘You wouldn't mind accepting a ticket from /im, would you, 
Butch ?”’ . 

“Certainly not!’ Butch’s tone was entirely matter-of-fact. He 
had lost much sleep and the greater share of his well known 
appetite only a few wecks before, in a hopeless, though brief, 
adoration of the Colonel's blond daughter, Gertrude. Her whirl- 
wind elopement with a naval licutcnant, even more advanced in 
age than her own twenty-one years, had cured Butch completely 
of his infatuation. “What's the show ?” he asked. 

“Life with Father,” Elly announced proudly. “You see, Mrs. 
Winslow got the tickets for herself and Gertrude months ago, 
and now they're both out of town, and the Colonel said, wouldn't 
I like them? Isn't that swell? And at night, too, so it won't 
interfere with your boxing practice in the afternoon nor,’’ Elly 
sighed, “keep me from going to the dentist's.” 

“Swell,” Butch echoed approvingly. He had taken up boxing 
in a big way of late, and would not have missed his weekly 
workout with the coach of his father’s athletic club for any show 
in Washington. ‘I'm starving,” he said plaintively. “Mam- 
selle took me right over to her apartment after school to give me 
the pooch and a can of stuff for 47m to eat, but she never thought 
of offering me a sandwich or anything. She did pay me my dol- 
lar in advance, though, which was white of her, so let’s park Zuzu 
somewhere and drop im at Steve's for chocolate double-deckers.” 

Don't be a dope!” Elly, practical and nothing if not direct, 
had other ideas. “We'll need that dollar tomorrow for a box of 
Velati’s caramels to eat between the acts, and sodas at Reeves’s 
afterwards. Besides, | wouldn't think of asking you to stop by 
here unless I knew we could 
blitz the icebox. Hannah's up 
on the third floor, doing the 
Winslows’ rooms, but she said 
we could have anything in 
sight except the cold chicken, 
(ome on.” 

She led the way to the back 
door of the huge old house, 
and Butch, after depositing 
the tiny dog in one of the 
stationary tubs in the kitchen, 
replenished his strength with 
bologna and peanut butter 
sindwiches of proper thick- 
ness, and several generous 
wedges of coconut cake 
Then he departed for the 
Conovers’ equally large and 
rambling house on Wisconsin 
Avenue, carrying Zuzu well 
wrapped to avoid comment 
from any passer-by 

There was plenty of com 
ment, however, at home, and 
none of it Was complimentary 
to the shivering, hatrless little 
scrap of dogdom that he tn 


troduced there. Della and 
Doremus, the colored pair 
who had ‘done for” the farn- 
ily as long as Butch could 


remember, were particularly 
disapproving. 

“First time T evah heard a 
bowlegged frog with bat's 
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ears called a dawg,” Doremus 
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sniffed. “I likes a pooch what's less peculiah, myself.” And 
Della declared that she would have nothing to do with such « 
homely little freak of nature. ‘‘I ain't nevah taken out no rat on 
a leash yit,” she said firmly. ‘So don’t ask me to begin gittin 
chummy with one at mah time o’ life.” 

To Mr. Conover, returning home tired after a hard day at th 
Patent Office, Zuzu made no appeal, either. But that may have 
been because he was still disgruntled over what he termed 
Butch’s infernal carelessness in losing a fifty-dollar watch less 
than a month after it had been given to him. 

“T didn't lose it, Dad,” Butch said, as he had said many times 
before. “I'm absolutely sure I left it hanging over the work- 
bench down cellar last Saturday afternoon, and somebody 
pinched it while I was downtown, boxing. I'll bet it was that 
upholsterer's helper. If I just knew for certain—”’ 

“Nonsense,” his father interrupted. “The upholsteret’s boy 
wasn't inside the house that afternoon—and Della or Doremus 
would have seen him if he had tried to sneak down into the cel- 
lar. But we've been all over that. Just take care of that dog, 
now. And keep it quiet and out of my sight, please.” 

Mrs. Conover was troubled by this unwonted friction between 
her husband and son. She let Butch know, by a quiet squeeze of 
his shoulder, that her — were with him, though her 
feeling for Zuzu seemed to be much like Elly’s. “Feed him some 
of that liver paste Mamselle gave you,” she said, “and get that 
old golf cape in the attic for him to sleep on. I hope he'll sleep. 
That bark of his is ear-splitting.” 

Zuzu, however, proved a quiet overnight guest. He ate his 
supper greedily, and after a few querulous wapp-wapps, settled 
down resignedly in a dark corner of the kitchen, where he slept 
until Butch came down to let him out in the morning. He dozed, 
later, in the sunny dooryard, while Butch attended to his Satur- 
day chores—raking the gravel of the driveway leading from the 
old barn which served as a 
garage, beating a rug for Del- 
la, brushing his best blue 
serge, and polishing his Sun- 
day shoes in preparation for 
the evening's festivities. The 
grocer’s boy and the laundry- 
man were satisfactorily as- 
tounded at their first sight of 
a Mexican hairless dog, and 
before the morning was ovcr, 
Butch grew almost fond, in a 
restrained way, of the strange 
little creature. 

Before he left for the club 
at two, he locked Zuzu in the 
barn. “I’m putting the barn 
key on its nail by the back 
door,” he told Della. ‘Be sure 
to tell anybody who goes in 
there to lock the door after 
them when they come out. 
Hear me?” 

Della interrupted her 
mournful chant concerning 
Minnie the Moocher, long 
enough to nod and say, ‘I 
hears you, boy,” and Butch 
departed, at peace with the 
world. His father couldn't say 
he'd been careless this time 

But when he returned a lit- 
tle before six, he found the 
i '. barn door open, and Della 
Bes Oty . ies and Doremus somewhat sul- 
lenly conscience-stricken. Zu- 
zu (Continued on page 40) 
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HAT do you want to 

do with your grown- 

up life a few years 
from now? Not just what do 
you want to econmaphiah i in the way of a career, but what kind of 
a person do you want to be? The early teens are not a bit too 
young to begin to map out the kind of life you hope to have, and 
to make the blueprint, so to speak, of the woman you hope to 
become. 

Very few people would undertake a long journey without 
some sort of route planning, some notion of the places they want 
to see, the destination at which they wish ultimately to arrive, 
and some idea of what they hope to accomplish by the trip. 
Everyone wants to reap benefits from a journey, whether it is an 
actual travel trip or an excursion through life—and hit-or-miss 
traveling isn’t usually very satisfactory. You're sure to miss out 
on a good many interesting sights and experiences along the way, 
and you're likely to wake up some morning and find yourself in 
a place you wish you'd never seen, while the spot at which you'd 
give anything to be is far away on another roac 

But the life journey of a person with a plan is quite a different 
matter. This person knows where he wants to go and plans his 
journey accordingly. Circumstances beyond his control may pre- 
vent him from reaching his destination, but, granted any pulls at 
- he stands a much better chance of achieving a successful jour- 

y than the hit-or-miss traveler—because he is prepared. 

"First of all, then, in planning this life journey you are about 

undertake, you must decide where you are going. What is 

r destination to be? 

Undoubtedly you want to make the most of yourself as an 
individual and as a member of society. You want to be a healthy, 
happy, well adjusted adult of fine character and pleasing person- 
ly. You want to have friends, a husband, a home, and chil- 
dren. You want to be able to earn your own living and to make 
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yowr FUTURE 


Have you made any plans for 
your future, or are you drifting 
aimlessly toward tomorrow? 
Here 1s an article which may 
help you to chart your course 


THE GIRL WHOSE FEET ARE ACH 
ING DOESN T USUALLY WEAR A 
SMILE—BE CAREFUL OF YOURS! 


your contribution as a good citizen of your country. And right 
now, during your high school days, is the time to begin to lay 
your plans to achieve these ends. For right now you are forming 
the habits that are going to have a great deal to do with the kind 
of person you turn out to be. 

If you had your heart set, let us say, on being tennis cham- 
pion—of your club, your State, or even national champion 
you'd know, without anyone having to tell you, that you would 
never succeed in such an ambition without faithful practice on the 
courts. You wouldn't dream of saying comfortably to yourself, 
“Oh well, probably in another few years it'll just hap pen.” 

You'd get out on the court, woul in't vou, day after day, prac- 
ticing your strokes, repeating tirelessly all the endless, necessary 
details that would one day give you the form, endurance, and 
speed to achieve your goal ? 

The same thing is true of these other goals we have listed 
above. You have to practice for them, too, to work consciously 
for them until they become a part of you, like your form in ten- 
nis. You may be sure you won't achieve them by daydreaming 
and drifting. 

Let's start with health. If you think a minute, you'll realize 
that a sound, healthy body will contribute much to your happi- 
ness, the radiance of your personality, and the success of your 
career during your whole life. So it’s evident, isn’t it, that you 
cannot be too careful about the kind of body you are building, 
and it’s easy to see that forming the right health habits now will 
pay big dividends all your life. Good health habits include: 

1—Getting the proper amount of relaxation and sleep. Try 
for at least eight hours nightly. 

2—Eating the nourishing foods which will give you the neces- 
sary vitamins and minerals. There are excellent charts in color 
which will help you to know what to eat. Try to have one serving 
of meat or fish every day, one egg, two or more fruits, two green 
or yellow vegetables, whole grain cereals or bread, and to drink 
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one quart of milk daily. You will want to eat other foods as 
well, of course, but these are basic. Learning to enjoy the right 
foods and to avoid overindulgence in rich desserts will establish 
eating habits that will help to keep you healthy. 

3—Drinking cnough water. Try for six to eight glasses daily. 

i—Getting outdoor éxercise every day. You'll have more fun 
and make more friends, if you take up an outdoor sport or two. 

5—Keeping clean. The habit of daintiness—the daily bath, 
fresh underthings daily, etc.—will make you the woman whose 
fastidiousness her husband finds so attractive. 

Consider your eyes, your teeth, and your fect. They will have 
to serve you ‘all your life, so it’s only wisdom to guard them well. 
If you strain your cyes by reading in a poor light, reading too 
small print for too long at a stretch or on a moving vehicle, or 
going without glasses when you need them, you will be storing 
up unsightly wrinkles and frown lines to mar your good looks 
in later life. A new set of store teeth are possible, but you'll find 
your own infinitely more comfortable and becoming, so it be- 
hooves you to heed the radio announcers’ advice to ‘clean your 
teeth properly at least twice daily and see your dentist at least 
twice a year. 

And remember, the same pair of feet you have now will have 
to support your weight for the rest of your life. If you abuse 
them by wearing ill-fitting shoes, or crushing the bones together 
and putting too much pressure on the metatarsal arches through 
the constant wearing of high heels, you will live to regret tt. 
Fallen arches and other foot troubles can spoil your disposition, 
etch lines in your face, make you continually tired and spiritless, 
and render your home or business career a burden rather than a 
satisfaction. 

Now is the time, too, to practice good posture so that a fine 
carriage may be yours throughout your life. This is tremendously 
important, for correct posture is necessary both to health and to 
beauty. 

Like health (your physical body), character (your spiritual 
body) is the foundation on which to build for many of the goals 
you wish to reach. Qualities of character are frequently the de- 
ciding factors in adult success or failure. The Greeks had a word 
for it. They knew a great deal about life and they had a wise 
saying, ‘Character is fate.’ That will bear thinking over. We 
have all read news accounts of defaulting bank cashiers, men 
who had the accurate mastery of detail necessary to a banker's 
job—but lacked the fundamental honesty which would have 
saved them from ruin. Those are obvious instances. Let's take a 
less obvious one—the true tale of one of our most successful 
stage designers whose desire for an art education was so sttong 
that he emptied ash cans in Philadelphia at four o'clock every 
morning in order to support himself—meagerly—and still have 
enough free time to get his art training. Persistence and single- 
ness of purpose were an integral part of that young man’s char- 
acter—without them he would not have had the grit to earn his 
training the hard way and to achieve his outstanding successes. 

If your character isn’t all you wish it were, can you do any- 
thing about it? Indeed you can! Ideals of truthfulness, fidelity, 
co-operation are not traits we are born with. They are habits, 
habits of thought, and may be developed by practice, just like 
your tennis stroke. The traits which determine character become 
stronger—for good or ill—the more they are used, so it seems 
wise to do something now to eradicate the bad and strengthen 
the good before it becomes any harder. 

Why not sit down, with pencil and paper, and take stock of 
your good points which are your assets, and your failures which 
will be your liabilities?) Make up your mind what kind of a per- 
son you'd like to be and list the qualities you think ened go 
with that person. Put down positive things like honesty, loyalty, 
tolerance, helpfulness, friendliness, kindness, cheerfulness, lead- 
ership, courage, capacity for hard work, determination. Then 
think what traits you find admirable in others. Count over the 
people you like to be with, and try to analyse why you enjoy their 
company. List those qualities, too. Then ask yourself which of 
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the qualities listed you possess which other people would fin! 
worthwhile. These are the items for your asset column. 

Then make the opposite list, setting down the liabilities—- 
envy, jealousy, nagging, sulks, whatever bad qualities you sus- 
pect you have. Get down to home truths with yourself just as 
honestly as if it were a question of the wrong hold for you: 
tennis racquet. These are the items for your liability column 

At the end of this article you will find a questionnaire just as 
you have for the others in this series—only the results revealed 
by this third questionnaire will have an even more important in- 
fluence upon your life. Don't persuade yourself into believing 
something you'd like to think is true, but about which you may 
have some private doubts. The questionnaire is for your own 
eyes only, and its purpose is to help you increase your assets and 
get rid of your liabilities. 

And now for the kind of personality you hope to build. Per- 
sonality is actually the sum of all your characteristics, physical, 
mental, and spiritual, ali that you are and are striving to become. 
It includes your appearance and disposition. Here again make 
an honest appraisal of yourself and, if necessary, do something 
about it now. 

What in your personal appearance needs improving? Do you 
keep your hair clean and glossy, and is it becomingly arranged ? 
If you use make-up, is it carefully applied, or do you look about 
ready to step before the footlights? Are your hands well cared 
for? Your clothes neat and well pressed? Learning to make the 
most of your appearance now will stand you in good stead later 
on. Dainty girls are likely to be dainty women 

Don't despair if you are not what you consider good-looking 
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Cultivate enthusiasm, a lively interest in things and people, and 
you will find yourself more attractive than the pretty, listless girl, 
for static beauty soon palls. But make it honest enthusiasm and 
lon't overdo it. Affectation of any kind is never attractive and 
girls who feel they must always be the life of the party are often 
tiresome. 

Voices do much to attract or repel. Consult your voice teacher 
it school. Corrective exercises can work wonders for flat, nasal, 
monotonous, or squeaky voices. Listening to your own voice and 
reading aloud will help you, too. 

Isn't it amazing how knowing you look your best can add to 
your poise and confidence? And doesn't knowing the right thing 
to do, help tremendously, too? Good manners are fundamentally 
consideration and kindness. If these qualities animate your con- 
duct, you won't go wrong, but knowing the rules of social usage 
does give one a pleasant feeling of confidence. Recently there 
have been several etiquette books written especially for young 
people. Get one from your library. Then practice the rules until 
they become second nature. Try them with your family and put 
them to everyday use. They will then become part of you—and 
you won't have to think about your manners, but can just be 
your natural, mannerly self. 

No normal girl wants to be a hermit. You'll want friends now 
and always. Friends you make in your school days and keep 
throughout your life will have a special place in your affections 
later on, because of the happy memories you share. If you have 
built up your health, personality, and character, it's pretty ob- 
vious that you'll be a pleasant person to have around, to work 
with, and to play with. But, even so, you can’t just sit around 
and expect friends to flock to you. That genuine interest in 
people, of which we have been speaking, will draw you into 
your friends’ lives—and them into yours. Consideration and re- 
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spect for your fellows will give you real and unaffected courtesy 
—and that always makes friends. Join as many school activities 
as you can without overtiring yourself or interfering with your 
studies. Each new activity—glee club, orchestra, drama club, 
public speaking society, sports—will make you a broader, more 
likable person. These interests furnish golden opportunities for 
making friends of similar tastes—and they are likely to remain 
with you, too, enriching your adult life. 

It's good sense for a girl to begin to prepare, in her school 
days, to earn her own living. She may never have to, but a train- 
ing that will enable her to do so, if need arises, is better than 
money in the bank. Even if you marry, you may need to be able 
to earn your living. Look at the many wives today, with hus- 
bands in the armed forces, who must go on with business or pro- 
fessions, or else run home to Mother until the war is over. And 
there are other emergencies beside war, which frequently make it 
vital for a married woman to be able to support herself and 
perhaps her family. 

Most of you are planning for the day when you leave school 
and take a job. Some of you have special talents, outstanding and 
unmistakable, and you are already thinking of preparing for 
careers along the lines of your special abilities. Many classes in 
commercial art, fashion drawing, designing, and journalism are 
open to high school students. A good idea for a gifted girl (or 
boy, too, for that matter) is to get someone whose judgment she 
trusts to prepare a list of helpful reading on her special subject, 
and then to make a time schedule for herself. She needn’t buy 
the books, of course. She can read them at the library, or take 
out those she needs for homework. 

If you haven't an outstanding talent—and most of us haven't 
—you will want to take a business course, or prepare for teaching 
or library work, or one of the many other professions open to 
women. One of the newest—and least 
crowded so far—is occupational therapy, 
the teaching of crafts to crippled and 
mentally ill people. This is being used 
in Army and Navy hospitals for rehabili- 
tation of wounded servicemen and there 
is need for teachers—and will be for 
years after the war is over. It's a sub- 
ject worth looking into. 

The first thing in picking the kind of 
job you feel you will want to try for 
when the time comes, however, is to 
know yourself. Study yourself, your 
abilities and aptitudes. If your school 
has a vocational counselor, consult her 
Take vocational and aptitude tests if 
they are available. Consider your inter- 
ests, your likes and dislikes, your health 
and the type of pe rson you are. 

The second thing is to know some- 
thing of the various fields of work. 
Reading vocational articles in books, 
magazines, and newspapers will be 
helpful. When you have decided on the 
kind of job for which you seem to be 
suited by ability and temperament, be- 
gin at once to take, in school, subjects 
which will help you in your chosen field. 

You'll probably want to start off with 
a job of some kind when you leave 
school, but don't neglect to fit yourself 
to be a family person as well. Many 
girls who begin with business, marry 
after a few years and give up their jobs, 
but many others combine a business ca- 
reer with a husband, home, and family. 

And where is the girl who doesn't 
dream of hav- (Continued on page 35) 
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SOUPBONE CAME RIGHT OUT AND ASKED ME TO THE DANCI 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

There is something I want to ask you. Do you think 

when anybody is fourteen, or nearly, they are old enough 
to have a date? Father says they are not. In fact he roars like a 
hungry lion when I even mention such a thing. He says you did 
not have a single date until you were sixteen——and that is not 
true, now is it? He says he will not have me getting foolish no- 
tions in my head. 

I think Father ts terribly old-tashioned, although I do not 
mean to be disrespeckful. But I am not in love of anybody in the 
least. And even if anybody asks me, I will not get married until 
I am twenty-five, or older, as I do not want to be tied down with 
washing dishes and such things as that. I am going to be an air- 
line hostess. But I do not see that it is any harm to go with a 
boy to the Boy Scout dance, which they are going to have in the 
Scout cabin if they can get up enough money. 

When I mentioned it to Father, he said that if I am deturm- 
ined to go, he will take me (in case they have it). But I do not 
wish to go with Father and neither do I wish to go with Mother, 
although they are very nice parents, because nobody else is going 
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FROM THE HALLS 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


with their parcnts, and I do not wish to be conspickuous. And if 
Father gocs, he will want to go home at ten o'clock—because he 
believes that carly to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy 
and wealthy and wise, as he says. And the dance won't even be- 
gin until nine. (Nine to twelve are the hours.) And if Mother 
takes me, all the other boys and girls will think I am a mea 
child because they are going to have dates. So what shall I do? 
I wish you would kindly write Mother and Father, and tell them 
to have pity on me 

Of course, if no one asks to take me it will be imbarrassing, 
but then I can just say I decided I ought to stay home and study 
I think Soupbone is the best chance I have. He might ask me 
you know he gave me a lovely Christmas present. But then he 
may not, because I am sure he would rather go with Rosalind 
But she has many beauz, so he may ask me for second 
Tell Mother and Father, if he does, to please let me go 
although 


Graves 
choice 
with him as he is a nice boy and has good manners 
he stammers slitely and is not in the least good looking 
Your loving sister, 


Pat Dou Lil 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

It is settled and they are going to have the dance the nine- 
teenth, if nothing happens. They have twenty-five dollars which 
they earned here and there by distributing handbills on Saturday, 
cleaning the courthouse yard, delivering groceries, etc. They are 
not going to have a juke box—they are going to have a real 
orchestra, four picces counting the piano. Also refreshments to 
eat. Mother is going to help fix them, because Tommy is a 
Scout now, as you know. So that means they will be yummy. 

But what is the use of refreshments and an orchestra if | 

an't have a date like other people? Mother said tonight, why 
not go with Tommy? As if I would go with my brother! And, 
anyway, Tommy is two years younger than I am and he cannot 
dance one step. People would feel sorry for me and point the 
finger of scorn, as Aunt Susan is always saying. An older brother 
would be differunt, but since Pete is married he doesn’t count 
We are going to have plenty of chaperoans and Mother is one 
of them. Oh dear, if Father was just a reasonable man, it would 
be such a help! He is like the Puritan fathers, don't you think 


so? 


Your loving sister, 
P.O 

today he sort of 

So that is a sign 


P.S. Soupbone hasn't exactly asked me, bu 
hinted. He asked me if I cared for dancing 
he is thinking it over, don’t you think so ? 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN 

Guess what? Soupbone asked me point-blank to go with him 
to the dance. (Rosalind told me later that he asked her first 
but I don’t care.) Well, I told him I would be pleased to go 
with him, if my father and mother were willing. 

He asked me what color dress I was going to wear, and I told 
him my red striped taffeta, because I love it and anyway it is 
the only evening dress I have. So I know by that he must be 
planning to send me flowers to wear. Isn't that lush? I can't 
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imagine anything in this world more glammerous than to have 
the florist wagon come swishing out here to bring me a corsarge 
in a box with green waxed paper, like you used to get every 
time you went to a dance. I guess you are still getting them, 
aren't you? Because I have never had a corsarge from a boy in 
my life. So if Father and Mother will not agree to let me go 
with him, I will feel that my life is blited. How could they be 
so hard-hearted as not to let their child have as much fun as 
other girls? I am trying to get up the nerve now to tell them he 
asked me, but it is an ordeel. I wish you were here to help me 
out. How I wish it! Because Father dces not admire Soupbone 
in the least. He says he has addenoids. And maybe he has, but 
is that his fault? Father is very criticul of anybody's beauz, 
isn't he? And, anyway, Soupbone can dance better than lots of 
the boys. Most of them are horible dancers. 

I believe I had better mention it to Mother and let her gently 
mention it to Father after I go to bed. Because then he might 
not rave. Janie is going with Pete Turner, and her mother is 
pleased. Elsie is going with Torch. He is now the captain of 
the scrub team and he also has a tucksedo, made over from his 
father’s. Betty is going with Howard, and his father is going 
to let him have the Buick. All the parents but mine are willing 
for their children to grow up. But Father anc Mother want me 
to remain a child. I guess they would like it better if I was just 
teething. And I am big for my age, too, as you know, so it 
makes me seem older than I am which is more imbarassing 

You loving sister, 


P.D 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 


: . AL. Illustrated 
Thanks for writing Mother 


to Ict me have the date. I guess PEV.AGIE 
it helped, too, for if you twill DOANE 


belicve me Father has consented 
to my going to the dance with 
Soupbone, providing Mother 
goes with us in the car there 
and back. I mentioned to Soup- 
bone today that she would like 
to ride with us, but naturaly I 
did not tell him it was Father's 
idea. I just said it was because 
Mother is one of the chaper- 
oans and it would be handy for 
her to catch a ride with us. 
None of the other mothers are 
going with the girls and their 
dates that I know of. So Soup- 
bone was nice and said sure, he 
would be glad to have her. 
(Mother likes him and is al- 
Ways giving him cookies, or pic, 
when he comes to our house. 
She thinks he looks undernour- 
ist 1.) ; 
So that is settled, thank good- 
ness! I am dying to know what 
kind of flowers he might send 
mi I think white flowers 












1 THOUGHT ID MENTION IT TO MOTHER 
GENTLY TELL FATHER, BFCAUSE THEN HE 


Pat Downing has a little “parent 
trouble” when she wants to go to 
a dance—but fate, as usual, has 
a happy surprise in store for her 


would be best with my dress, don’t you? And still gardenias 
are horibly expensive and Soupbone doesn't have much money, 
alas! He works after school at his uncle's grocery, and on Sat- 
urday. Mother suggested that I tell him I doen't want flowers, 
which would not be true because I want them so much I can 
taste it. White carnations would be cheaper, but still so much 
like a funeral, don’t you think so? Janie said bright red roses 
would be devine, and boys like red. If he mentiuns it again, I 
guess I will say either white or red flowers, and just take a chance 
on carnations. 

Don't you think I should have my hair washed and set at the 
beauty patlor? All the other girls are going to. Mother says 
that is extravagunt; she says she and I can wash it and set it just 
as well. It costs sixty-five cents, which is nearly equal to three 
lunches. I could just not cat for three days and save the money 
for my hair. And still I would hate to die of hunger, or to get 
too emayciated and weak to feel like danc ing 

, Your lovine sister, 
P. Downing 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

I guess you are tired of getting a letter from me nearly every 
day about the dance, but I had to write and let you know IT am 
going to the beauty parlor after all. Last night Father heard me 
pleading with Mother, and he said, “Let her go, Mary! I know it 
is all tomfoolishness—-girls looked much better before there were 
any beauty parlors-—but let her get fixed up like the rest of 
them.” And with that he gave me a dollar. I nearly swooned 

The cance is next Friday. I can't 
wait! If I don't get a rush I will di 
of shame. Sure enough, Lucy Ellen 
I will dic. Do you think I will get 
one? Not a big one like Rosalind, 
of course, because all the boys are 
dizzy about her and she dances bet 


AND ASK HER TO 
WOULDN T RAVI 
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ter than anybody except people like Ginger Rogers. (She is very 
conceited and lots of the girls dislike her. But I don't. I think 
she is okay. I would be conceited, too, if I had golden curls.) 
Needless to say nobody will get such a rush as she does, but I 
hope at least I don't get stuck. It makes me shudder to think 
of it. What should I do, in case I am? Should I whisper to 
Mother and tell her fo say we have to go home? Because tt 
would be horible to stay stuck hour after hour. I can dance 
pretty well, but still even good dancers can get stuck, can’t 
they? I mean much better ones than I am. Oh dear, it is quite 
a strain to be a young lady, don’t you think so ? ; 
Your loving sister, 

€ P.B. 
DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

I am in despare. Soupbone has broken his leg. And it was 
very unnecessary. He broke it this afternoon, after school, when 
they were scrimaging. Did you ever hear of anything so horible ? 
Because now I can't go to the dance. I know he did not do it on 
purpose, and still it looks to me like he might have thought about 
it beforehand, what a risk it was, and not have taken the chance. 
Because who can dance with a broken leg—and now it is too 
late for me to get another date. 

Several of the girls said they would try to help me get another 
date, but boys are scarce around here. I guess i will have to stay 
at home. Rosalind looked at me pityingly. I know she is glad 
she didn't make a date with Soupbone, but she is the lucky type. 

I might as well break my date at the beauty parlor tomorrow 
and save the sixty-five cents. Because what is the use to throw 
money around like that, only to sit at home and read the paper ? 
Or just to sit at home, period. 

Mother said I should not take it so hard, but I am not the 
patient type. Father said Tommy could be my date, but I would 
not stoop so low as to go with my own little brother, especially as 
he said, when Mother mentioned 
it, that he wouldn't go to a dopey 
old dance for fifty dollars. He has 
no social side to his nature, as 
Cousin Emmie says. He ts the cave 
man type. 

Oh dear, life is very sad, isn't it? 
Cousin Emmie was here when I got 
home and she tried to cheer me up 
by reciting a poem. She said, “Into 
each life some rain must fall, some 
days must be dark and dreary.” So 
what? I don't call that a very cheer- 
ful poem, do you ? 

Your sorrou ful ster, 
P.D 


P.S. Mother and I are going to 
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too, and they are going to spend the night with us. I am so ex- 
cited, I can’t stand it. Because, as Cousin Emmie says, he is the 
bravest of the brave. He has medals and oak leaf clusters galore. 
He has been in combat months and months. Imagine getting to 
see a hero who is also distuntly kin to you! I told the girls. They 
are dying to see him. It is a great conselation to me for not get- 
ting to go to the dance. Needless to say, I haven't another date. 

The only boy they could think of that I might ask was Fred- 
erick Nash, and Father would have a convulshion if I went with 
him. Because he is a reckless character and he is indicted for 
running over a colored man and nearly killing him. He has to go 
to court next time it meets. He is out on a bond, Father said, but 
[ don’t think it is a war bond. It is a differunt kind. I would not 
want to go to a dance with a convict, or anybody like that, 
would you ? 

Tommy is standing on his ear to see Ralph, because he longs 
to be a pilot more than life. He has seventeen model planes that 
he has built. They hang on little wires from the ceiling in our 
playroom. You can hardly see the wires, so they look like they 
are flying. Some are Hellcats, which I think is the kind Ralph 
flew. He thinks Ralph will be impressed when he sees his models. 
I told him that Ralph would not be interested, that only a mear 
child would care for toy airplanes. So that enraged him and he 
threw a magazine at me. I guess we would have fought, but 
Father came in at the cruciul moment. I was only trying to get 
even with Tommy for teasing me about Soupbone breaking his 
leg. He thought that was very funny, and little does he care if 
his sister never gets to go anywhere! 

I know you would like to be here to see Ralph, because after 
all he is your beau, isn’t he? But it is better for us that you are 
not here, though I do not mean to be heartless. For he would 
take you to a show, or to dinner, and we would not see him 
much. I know he looks gorgious in his uniform with medals on 
it. War makes men glammerous, doesn’t it? 

Your loving sister, 
P. DB 
P.S. I am going to have my hair 
done after all. Also my nails, in 
honor of Ralph. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Soupbone sent me a corsarge to- 
day, because the dance is tonight. 
It was done up in a celophane box. 
I was so excited when the florist 
wagon came, because naturally I did 
not expect flowers. The corsarge is 
just yummy. It has a big white 
gardenia in the center, and little red 
roses around it, very thick, in a 
circle 





see Soupbone after supper and take 
him a cake Mother had made for 
us, chocolate. She said she would 
make us another. She wants Soup- 
bone to have this one—h« 
chocolate. I am going to take him a 
blue hyacinth which I grew in a pot 
for Cousin Emmie’s birthday. IT can 
give her something else. It ts in 
bloom and smells delish. I know 


he will like it. 


loves 


It matches my dress perfect- 
ly—and wasn't it nice of Soupbone? 
The card said, ‘Sorry, better luck 
next time.” 

Mother felt sorry for him and 
tears came in her eyes, but he is 
getting along okay. I put it in the 
icebox, and I can enjoy looking at tt 
even if I won't get to wear it. 

Ralph and his mother will be 
late this afternoon. Needless 
y Mother has cut a ham et 
cetera. She doesn’t want anyone to 


here 
to say 





DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Guess what! Ralph Edmonson is 
home from overseas and he is com- 
ing by to see us on his way to Miami 
Beach, Florida. He is a pilot, and 
he is supposed to go there and rest 
a month. His mother ts coming, 


Se 


ITS 









brOOK 
ACINTH WHICH I GREW IN A POT. 
SMELI 


go hungry, much less a hero. 
Your lot ng s7ste r, 


P. D. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 
I know you have always loved the 
story of (Continued on page 42) 


SOUPBONE MY BLUE HY- 


WAS SIMPLY DELISH 
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ELL, I told Elly and Frieda and Uncle Simm of Claude 

Hopkins’s empty car and the trampled snow beyond it 

—and a dreary, white-lipped lot we were when Terry 
and Dr. Meadows finally came over to the farm at eight that 
evening. None of us had the heart to cat much supper, though 
Frieda had stoically prepared and served it, red-eyed and silent. 
Larsen, who had been allowed to return to the house after long 
questioning, followed her every move with humble eyes, as I 
could see when I went out to the kitchen after the meal. 

Miss Marthy,” Larsen pleaded, slumped in a chair beside the 
stove, “you don't believe I done nothin’ to Claude, do you?” 
But before I could answer, his tall sweetheart wheeled around, 
her cheeks ablaze. 

Betieve that?” she stormed. ‘Of course she doesn't! Every- 
body knows you're so soft-hearted you couldn't hurt a fly. All 

t ugly talk, just to scare me!" She broke down then, burying 
her face in her apron, and Larsen, with a great sob of relief, 
gathered her into his arms. 

My cue to exit,” I said to myself, and took down Elly’s coat 

ad my fur one from behind the range and departed, unnoticed 

| unsung, to join the two visitors and Elly by the south parlor 

I reached into the pocket of my coat and handed Terence a 
lded scrap of paper. 

Minnie’s message,” I said. 

Terry spread the paper out on the table under the lamp and 
we all bent over it. The 
penciled scrawl was brief: 

Surch the cellar,” it read. 

The cellar! The same 
thought was reflected in 
every one of the circle of 
lamplit faces. Was some 
new danger there, under our 

feet? Dr. Meadows 

scowling, deep in 
thought; Terry's face was 
flushed and eager, and for 
the first time I noticed a 
tiny, three-cornered _ scar, 
hich on his left cheek. I 

» to see that mark again 
and recognize it gladly. 

| was the first to speak. 

Well, come on!” I urged. 
Let's get the flashlights, 
nd go see what it’s all 

out ! d 

Just a minute,”” Dr. Mea- 
dows said. “Did Rideau sec 


inte give you this 


Minnie’s forgotten message, 
read at last, leads to the 
Fairfield cellar. What is 
its connection with the odd 
doings in the Hollow? 


By RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


“IT don't see how he could have,” I answered, ‘but Elly can 
tell you. She was talking to him in the front room.” 

“He didn't,” Elly stated flatly. “He was too busy snarling at 
me to notice what Minnie might be doing.’’ Her voice shook 
and Dr. Meadows looked up quickly. 

“Did he threaten you?” he asked. 

“No. But he did threaten you, Rob, when we were all outside. 
Said to tell you his gun would go off, phut, if there was too 
much meddling. Oh, you don’t suppose— ?” 

“That ‘Rideau fired at Martha and Terry this afternoon? I 
doubt it. Still, what kind of a gun was he carrying ?”’ 

“It was a two-barreled shotgun,” I put in. “That wouldnt 
fire a bullet that goes zing, would it ?”” 

“Nope. But whoever fired that bullet meant business. So be 
extra careful, both of you, from now on, will you? No more 
cross-country walks, for instance. You promise? Good! And 
now for the cellar. Terry and I will go down first and have a 
look-see before we decide whether or not to let you girls in on it. 


TERRY SPREAD THE MFS- 
SAGE OUT ON THE TABLI 
AND EVERYONI READ fT 


















THE 


-The Story So Cfar 


Martha Bristow, sixteen, spends her spring vacation with rela- 
tives, the Fairfields—an elderly father and middle-aged daughtei 
—who live in an ancient house on Lake Champlain, formerl) 
used to shelter runaway slaves escaping to Canada. A tunnel once 
connected it with the lake, but no trace remains. 

Martha arrives at night and, looking out of the station win- 
dow, is startled to see an evil, foxlike face peering in at her. 
Driving to the Fairfield home, she has a mysterious fellow pas- 
senger, Dr. Meadows, who stops the car on a lonely road to 5 peak 
to a boy who is evidently waiting for him. This is Terence Mc- 
Govern; and with aremark about “trailing the old fox,” the do 
tor goes off with him into a dark ravine. 

Later, Martha hears sinister stovies about Judge's Hollow, th. 
ravine, but she does not learn what their errand was, althougs 
both the doctor and Terry are often in the Fairfield home. Sh: 
suspects that “the old fox’ is a French Canadian, Rideau, the 
brutal fathe) af her cousin's maid-of-all-work, Minnie. At dir 
ner, Minnie having been sent to the cellar | 
they are startled by a crash and a scream. Terence and the doctoi 
rush to the cellar, but Minnie will not say what fri; , 


ly 7 ’ 
CPPCC FC 
bottle 


cellar for a bottle of wine 


The spilled wine and the neck of the 
rest has disappeared. 

Next morning Minnie is gone, and Larsen, the Fairfield fav) 
hand, brings his fiancee, Frieda Hansen, to take her place. Frieda 
and her haughty sister, Helga Hopkins, do not speak, and Lai 
is increasingly jealous of Claude Hopkins’s attentions to his sweei 
heart. Larsen and Frieda quarrel, and Larsen goes out in ange) 
to shoot squirrels, “or any other varmints that may be handy 

Miss Elly Fai held decide f th af Rideau has terrified Moai 
into returning to him, and she and Martha 
remonstrate, but without result. Rideau proves to be the ma 
Martha sau window. He sends a threat to D; 
Meadows—and Minnie sends an important message to Terence 
but Martha forgets to deliver it in her ex { 
ride with Terence. On the ride, they are startled by a shot 
whizzing close to their heads. Then they see Claude Hopkins 
Car, em pty, parked beside th Judge’ Hollou brid ge, u ith a 

ah 2 


} / 
ive there, out 


; 





. ) , 

vo to his pack to 
, 

at the station 


ttement over a sletel 


stretch of trampled snow around it. Larsen suns through th 
field with a shoteun in his hand. He explains that he heard tu 
shots and has come to investigate 

State troopers arvive, reporting that Claude Hopkins ha 


They suspect Larsen and question him narrou 


disappeared 


Wait in the kitchen. We'll give you tine high sign to join us 
All set. Got the lights, Terry? Let's go" 

Frieda, kneading bread, looked up in amazement as we filed 
into the kitchen. “What is this—a delegation?” she asked 
and I was glad to see her smile again. 

“Yes,” Dr. Meadows nodded, ‘“'to the cellar. 
Mr. Fairfield, understand ?” 

“I understand,” Frieda answered, and plunged her strong 
white hands into the floury mass of dough without further ado 
Major, sensing something unusual in the air, stood up beside the 
stove, where he had been snoozing, and gave an inquiring bark. 

“Good boy! Come on, then,” Terry said, and Major bounded 
over to him. EHy and I established ourselves in the two old 
kitchen rockers to wait. 

It was a cozy kitchen. The old clock on the mantel ticked 
busily, its brass pendulum wagging behind a glass-paned door; 
the kettle hummed above the fire; Frieda rolled and molded 


Not 


a word to 


the dough upon the kneading board with ettortless ease. But 
her handsome face was pale and drawn, and her deep-set eyes 
were thoughtful. 

“What's the matter, Frieda?” I asked. “Still worrying about 
Larsen ?” 

“No. Larsen has never lied to me, and I can’t think he would, 
even about this. No 


it's Helga.’ Her sea-blue eves filled with 
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Illustrated by CORINNE MALVERN 


tears. “She called me up when you two were upstairs befor 
supper. She said she knew that Claude would never be found 
and that Larsen had killed him. Oh, she said awful things about 
Larsen! I tried to make allowances, knowing how frightened shc 
is, but it was hard.” 

Elly patted Frieda’s hand. ‘Never mind, my dear,” she said 
“We don’t even know that anything has happened to Claude, do 
we? And Helga will come around and be sorry for everything it 
he’s all right.’ 

“Thanks,” Frieda whispered. ‘You're a real friend, Miss Elly 
Listen, someone's coming up from the cellar—Terence, I think 

Terence it was, grinning like an amiable Cheshire cat above 
the doorsill. “Okay,” he called. “Come on!” He turned t 
Frieda. “A lamp would be more convenient than our flash 
lights,” he said, and she handed him one from a shining-chim 
neved row on the shelf above the sink. 
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WHAT COULD BE BEYOND THAT TRAP DOOR? NONE OF US HAD KNOWN IT EXISTED 


Che icy draught still blew among the dark arches of the cellar 
under the old stone house. ‘The blacksmith shop this time,” 
lorry said. “Major's found something good there, from the way 
he is whining and carrying on.” 

\nd Major certainly was carrying on. He had his nose on a 

ge square of rusty metal in the floor, sniffing around its edges 
| snarling excitedly. 

Stand aside, everybody,’ Dr. Meadows said. ‘No telling 


what's underneath here.” 


It must be a trap door, Martha,” Terry explained. He waved 
hand at some piles of loose earth which surrounded the 
tal square. ‘This dirt’s soft. It's been shoveled loose re- 
tly, see ?”” 

Dr. Meadows added dryly, ‘Somebody, long ago, took pains 
over the trap door six inches deep with an earth floor—that's 
re this dirt came from. The door was so effectively hidden 
nobody knew it was here. You don't use this blacksmith’s 
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shop nowadays for anything, do you, Elly ?”’ 

‘No, Rob,” my cousin replied. “I don’t 
suppose anyone comes in here once a year.” 

“Go on, open it!’ I pleaded. “I'm sure 
it leads to that tunnel Uncle Simm told us 
about. And if it does, I speak to be the first 
to climb down it.”’ 

“Listen, goon,” Terence broke in severe- 
ly, “this isn't a game. One more remark 
like that and we'll send you off to bed!” 

“T'll try to behave,” I promised, “but I've 
never been present at the discovery of any- 
thing so thrilling as a hidden trap door in a 
cellar before. I'm dying to know what it 
leads to. It must be what Minnie meant us 
to look for. Dr. Meadows, aren't you go- 
ing to open it?” 

“If you and Elly will step back so that 
you can make a dash for the stairs if any- 
thing unpleasant happens,” the big man 
said, “we'll have a try. Stand close, Terry.” 

He looked so serious, as he gave Terry a 
meaning look, that my feverish impatience 
chilled suddenly to fear. Judging by the 
strange things that had already hap ened 
around here, all kinds of danger could be 
lurking behind that square of iron. 

Elly and I cowered together by the doot 
leading to the stairs, and Terry moved over 
beside his friend. Dr. Meadows bent down 
and tugged at the iron handle till his face 
grew red and the veins stood out en his 
temples, but the door refused to budze. 

“It must be bolted,” he said, “bolted on 
the underside.” 

“You're right, Doc,” Terry agreed. “But 
I'll bet I can fix that difficulty with a bit 
of poker work.” 

He darted over to the furnace, seized the 
long, slender rod used for dislodging clink- 
ers, and maneuvered it slowly around the 
crack betwen the door and its frame. Some- 
thing clicked. I let out the breath I cid not 
know I'd been holding, and Terry exulted, 
“That's done it,’ and threw down the 
poker with a clatter that brought a rebuking 
frown from Dr. Meadows 

The irrepressible Irish lad ignored the 
frown. “Mind if I have a try at it, Doc?” 
he asked. Without waiting for Dr. Mea- 
dows’s nod, he reached over, grabbed the 
heavy ring, and pulled the door slowly up- 
right. It moved with ease. There was not 
so much as a squeak of the hinges. 

The doctor's expression was grim as he and Terry exchanged 
glances. ‘No rust here, my boy,”’ the older man said. “Some- 
one has oiled it well and very recently, too.’ 

Involuntarily I had huddled closer to Elly as a gush of cold, 
musty air rushed up from the gaping hole, but a moment later I 
could not resist the impulse to step forward in order to see what 
lay behind the iron door. I could just make out a shadowy flight 
of dusty steps leading down into the earth. The dust had been 
recently disturbed, for there were marks of footprints faintly 
visible in the dim light filtering into the opening from the 
lamplit room. 

My earlier suspicions were confirmed. It had been Rideau, 
then, who had frightened the girl that day in the cellar—and 
here was the way he had come and gone, taking the wine with 
him. The thought of that evil face with its broken-toothed grin 
lurkne somewhere in the musty blic. (Continued on page 30) 





So much of your attractive- 
ness depends on your hair, 
you'd better resolve now to 


learn 


BELOW: IF 
TRY A SOFT 
A SLANTING, 
AND HAIR HIGH 
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NICE HAIRLINE 
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to make the most of it 


FACE IS ROUND, 
CUT WITH 
PART 


{ ON ONE SIDI 


GIRL WITH A 
AND GOOD FORE- 

A BLACK VELVET 
HAIR-DO IN PLACE 


Illustrated by 


S. WENDELL 
CAMPBELL 


HAVE always been a great believer in 
self-made good looks. Figures are 
founded, as we all know, on good 
health habits, with posture playing a big 
part in the upkeep. Hands look handsomer 
when well manicured. Faces are born 
and also made—by your tricks of smiling 
or frowning, by your habits of eating and 
scrubbing and protecting from sun and 
wind—even by your skill in putting on 
your lipstick. " 
Hair is no exception to this good-looks 
rule. Any girl can do something about her 
hair. And it’s one of the most amusing 
ways in which you can set your style and 
improve your grooming quotient. It’s fun 
to fuss with your hair and work out new 
arrangements. But first you have to be sure 
that you have nice hair. It doesn’t matter 
about the color, and it’s not too important 
whether your hair is thin or thick, coarse or 
fine, curly or straight. The basic need is 
that is shall be healthy and clean and full 
of shining lights. So let's just consider 
how you get it that way. 
Hair should be washed whenever it’s 
dirty. The time may vary for different 
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HOW TO 
YOUR 


heads, different localities, and different sea- 
sons of the year. Once a week, however, 1s 
a fair average. Use warm water, and either 
a liquid shampoo or cake soap, well lathered. 
If the water in your locality is hard, you'll 
find that you get better results if you soften 
it by boiling, or by using a special hard- 
water shampoo. 

Wet your hair, apply lather, and scrub 
vigorously both scalp and hair. Rinse several 
times, reapply lather,"and repeat the whole 
process. Be sure to get all soap out in the 
final rinse. Twist a towel around the head 
to absorb as much water as possible. Rub 
hair and scalp with a dry towel and toss hair 
about as it dries, to be sure the air gets to all 
of it. Drying outdoors in the sunshine is 
fine if the weather permits. A small hand 
drier is a big help. 

When the hair is nearly dry, give it a good 
brushing. Use your comb to put in your 
part, and with your fingers push and press 
the hair into the lines you want your hair-do 
to follow. For up-lines in front, or for a 
short fluffy hair-do, the hair may be twisted 
into little snail-shaped curls and pane flat 
For the soft shoulder-length bob, ends of 
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hair may be rolled up oa curlers. Finish 
drying the hair under a net. After the hair 
is completely dry, take out the pins and 
curlers, and with your comb and brush and 
fingers arrange your hair-do. 

Brushing is terribly important, not only 
to keep a shine in the hair, but also to train 
a hair arrangement to hold its shape. Brush 
every day vigorously from scalp to hair ends 

not only over the surface of the hair, but 
also from underneath. Brush also to ar- 
tinge your hair. Learn to use your brush 
with a twist of the wrist to make flat sur- 
faces lie flat and fluffy ends fluff well. 

Here are a few rules that will help you in 
choosing a becoming hair-do. It should be 
adapted not only to your type of hair, but 
to the shape of your face, your head, and 
your whole figure. 

For example, if you haven't a great deal 
of hair, a soft arrangement generally works 
better than a severe one. If your hair is 
very thick and gives you a top-heavy look, 
try having it thinned and choose a hair-do 
with some flat surfaces. Don't wear a long 
bushy mane, if you are a little girl. 

If you have a nice hairline and a good 


' 


forehead, by all means show it. It's a shame 
to hide it with hair. For girls who wear 
glasses this is especially important. 

Don't try to wear your hair in a way that 
goes against its grain. Try to work out a 
plan which takes advantage of the way your 
hair grows naturally. Your hair-do will stay 
in shape much longer. 

In general, a center part is more becoming 
to a symmetrical face. The farther to the 
side you place your part, the wider your head 
looks at the top. Sometimes width of hair at 
the top helps compensate for a heavy jaw 
line. 

If your neck is short, be careful not to 
make it look shorter by wearing a thick mop 
of hair down to your shoulders. If you have 
a long face, the flat-top effect may be very 
nice for you. If you want your face to look 
longer, top braids or a moderate pompadour 
may be worn. If your face is round, you may 
find quite becoming a slanting part with the 
front hair lifted higher on one side and 
topped with a small bow. 

Changing your hair arrangement once in 
a while is a good idea. Take your mirror 
into your confidence and see what you can do. 
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HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Goods Looks Editor, 


Woman's Home Companion 


JUST BELOW: THIS SHOULDER 
BOB WITH BRAIDS CROSSED ON 
TOP AND LITTLE BOWS HELPS 
MAKE YOUR FACE LOOK LONGER 


BOTTOM: IF YOUR NECK IS FAIRLY 
LONG, YOU WILL FIND THE CLASSIC 
SHOULDER-LENGTH BOB WITH SOFT- 
LY BRUSHED FNDS A GOOD STYLE 
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OU are a citizen-in-training. It takes 
time to learn self-government, to learn 
how to choose a good leader, to share in get- 
ting a good program carried out. Citizens 
are expected to express their opinions on the 
kind of leadership they think the United 
States should have, and the kind of national 
program that would contribute toward mak- 
ing a better and happier world. As every girl 
knows, citizens of voting age will exercise 
this privilege of expressing themselves on 
Election Day, November seventh. If you be- 
long to a Girl Scout troop, you are also think- 
ing abeut electing your troop officers, or 
patrol leaders, and planning your program 
for the year. Everything you do in your troop 
is related to the day when you will be old 
enough to vote officially on the management 
of your community or of your country. Your 
nation has been fighting a war to maintain free- 
dom and your right as an individual to share in 
your own Government. 


Troop Government is Everyone's Job 


RE you one of those troop members who 
really pitch in and help your troop have a 
good program? Or do you think that self-gov- 
ernment means that somebody else has the ideas, 
makes the plans, and does the work ? 

If you really want to do something worth- 
while in your troop, and to have all sorts of 
good times, you have to do something about it 
yourself. This is practice for becoming a voting 
citizen in your community, when you'll have to 
take responsibility for seeing that your town is 
run right, and for the election of leaders in 
whom you have confidence. Here are a 
things you can do about it this fall in your troop 
It will help you have a better time now, and it 
will make you a better citizen later 


W bat Kind of Leaders Do You W ant? 


few 


HEN you are thinking about the 

way you want your troop to be 
run, what kind of girls do you vote for 
as troop officers or patrol leaders? 
Would you vote for your best friend 
for troop 
even though you 


treasurer, 
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know she cannot keep her own allowance 
straight and simply loathes figures? Would 
you elect Mary Jane for secretary, just be- 
cause she is wonderful at games and you ad- 
mire her good sportsmanship? Maybe she 
would be poor at keeping the minutes of a 
meeting or writing letters! If you were elect- 
ing a patrol leader, or a president, what kind 
of girl would you choose? Would you want 
a girl who talks all the time, or one who al- 
lows other people to talk and who listens to 
what they say? Would you want a girl who 
is nice to everyone and fair in assigning jobs, 
or one who always plays with her own crowd 
and does not care much about what happens 
to other people? Even if you were one of 
the crowd—would you like to see favoritism 
in a Girl Scout troop, or in any government 
you elected ? 

Since electing the right leadership is such 
an important thing in this country of ours, 
let's list a few points to look for when choos- 
ing a leader. Here's what some people say 
they want: 

1. A person who has ideas that they like 
.nd want to see put into action. 

2. A person who has the ability and the 
skill to get things done. 

3. A person with enough imagination to 
understand how other people think and feel. 

4. A person who is willing to listen to new 
ideas 2nd include them along with his own. 

5. A person who is big enough to be fair 
in his dealings with everyone. 

6. A person who likes a good laugh and a 
good time, yet knows when to be serious. 

A person they would be proud to have 
represent them in other groups, because his 
friendliness and good sense would make 
other groups respect what he is representing 

You can add other qualities that seem im 
portant to you, but these are some that make 
leaders in a democracy—be it troop or na- 
tion. Ask your parents why they chose the 
candidates they are supporting ; ask your troop 
members what kind of leaders they admire 

Some of you start out by electing someone 
who does well the things you like to do. It 
seems to you very sensible to elect a good 
basketball player as captain of the team, or a 
good singer as song leader. After a while 

you discover that ability to develop good 

teamwork and to get on with all kinds ot 
people is even more important. That is 

why, so often, the star performer 1S 

not the best leader. Next time, per 
haps, you elect as leader the per 
son with whom everyone likes 

to work, not necessarily the 

one who makes the most 
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goals, or has the best voice. This is especially im- 
portant when you are choosing leaders to help with 
the government of your troop, your school, or your 
country. You want a person who has ideas and 
ability, not necessarily the one who knows all the 
answers and can do everything better than you can. 
The best leader knows how to get lots of people 
to work together on the job He knows that a good 
guard is as important as the goal shooter, and that 
good team play wins the game. He knows that in 
1 chorus everyone's voice counts to make good 
music; that even a great actress needs a good sup- 
porting cast and some scene shifting to make the 
play a success. 


Elect Fairly and Stand by Y our Elections 


peo you hold an election, talk about the jobs 
to be done and what abilities a girl would need 
to do the job well. Nominate at least two girls for 
cach position ; then give everyone a chance to think 
it over, and listen to reasons why these girls could 
do the jobs. Before you vote, make sure you are 
really willing to stand by the girl you vote for. 
Written ballots are usually the fairest way to con- 
duct an election. Waving your hand in the air is 
all right for deciding on a motion or an idea, but 
voting for or against a person known to everyone in 
the troop deserves a more dignified method. Our 
Government believes that every individual should 
mark his ballot in a booth by himself with no one 
watching him. If it’s an election for troop officers, 
you might have a gencral troop discussion at one 
meeting about the jobs and the abilities needed ; the 
second meetirg could be a sort of “primary” elec- 
tion, when candidates are nominated. Each girl 
should vote individually for her choice by writing 
the name of her candidate on a slip of paper that 
would be collected and counted by the adult leader 
of your troop. She is a good person to preside over 
clections because she is an impartial, nonvoting 
member of your troop. The two or three girls re- 
ceiving the most votes would be the final candi- 
dates. The final vote could be postponed until the 
following week. You'll notice that adult citizens 
do not hurry their elections. They think each office 
is sO important that they want to give people 
enough time to be sure of their own minds. Maybe 
this year you would like to follow the same pro- 
edure, instead of rushing the whole business 
through at one meeting. If it is an election for 
patrol leaders, you would still have a general troop 
discussion about the qualities for the job, because 
the entire troop is affected by each leader even if 
he is representing only one group. At some fol- 
lowing meeting, each patrol would elect its own 
ider, also by written ballot. 

If your candidate doesn't win, don't be angry; 
t's still your troop and your friends. You are no 
kind of citizen for a democracy if you cannot accept 

majority decision made by your associates, and 
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still be loyal to your group and the leader it has 
chosen. Our nation would have a pretty poor Gov- 
ernment if everyone refused to co-operate because 
his friends were not elected to office. 


Talk Things Over 


AVE some ideas of your own about what you 

want to do in your troop, and why. Be ready 
to express your ideas clearly and enthusiastically 
at patrol meetings, or business meetings. Don't 
grumble and mumble about things that aren't 
suiting you in the middle of a party, a hike, or a 
game. If you were not able to talk it all out ahead 
of time, at least wait until the affair is over. 

At the next meeting you should all discuss how 
to do it better. How can your patrol leader repre- 
sent your opinions at the Court of Honor, for ex- 
ample, unless you've been able to explain it to her 
at the patrol meeting when the other girls could 
listen and add their ideas, tog? Representing 
other people fairly is one of the hardest things in 
the world to do, but since the representative form 
of government is the one used in the United 
States of America, it is essential that you learn to 
use it long before you legally become of age. 
Good representation depends on: 

1. Ability to express ideas thoughtfully. 

2. Willingness to listen to other ideas and to 
adjust one’s own. 

3. Wisdom in selecting leaders who can (a) 
present fairly to the governing body the wishes 
of their constituents and (b) report fairly the 
decisions made with reasons for making them. 

If you are the patrol leader representing a 
group of girls in your troop, you should listen to 
your constituents (the girls who elected you) and 
be able to give their opinions as well as your own 
at the Court of Honor, or executive committee, 
of your troop. You should be able to discuss with 
other — leaders what your patrol wants, and 
help decide on a good troop program. Then you 
may have the sometimes difficult business of ex- 
plaining why the Court of Honor decided on 
a bird walk next week, when your patrol 
wanted to go to the beach. Some citizens have 
not yet learned that if they help other people 
have a good time, these people are likely to 
help them the next time. 


Take Your Share of the W ork 


O YOU know any girls who vote gaily 
for a party and then slide out 
when preparations need to be 
made, or the clean-up squad is 
needed? Have you ever seen 
girls who want to go hik- 
ing, but never carry the 
pack basket, or collect 
the firewood? (Con- 
tinued on page 33) 
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rived early had set up their easels directly in 
front of the model, and the others were scat- 
tered around the room. Latest of all the late- 
comers, Grant Wood was forced to place his 
easel at the rear of the model. Out of the 
corner of his eye he caught glances of dis- 
approval for his tardiness. He pretended not 
to notice. When the rest period came, he 
made a show of covering his painting so that 
no one might see it. 

None of the students had ever cared a 
about Wood's work before, 
but now that he was obviously trying to hide 
it from them, they What was 


centime seeing 


grew curious 


the American doing that he did not want 
them to see? Did he have some new tech 
nique A new medium, perhaps’ Finally 


they could stand it no longer. In the rest 
the group that had been going from easel t 
easc! with frank, friendly criticism came for 
the first time to look at the American's can 
vas. With Grant 
Wood just missed whisking his painting out 
of sight. 
flesh a 


fiance at the soft tones of the painters the stu 


a dramatic sense of timing 
There it stood for all to see, tl 
garish, ruddy hue that shouted de- 
dents admired and copied 

Like lava erupting 
the torrent of 
Sensel SS. What 


he trying to say 
g 


from a volcano came 
criticism, It Wwials atrociou 


he mean What wa 








Not meekly, but with good humor and the 
ready wit a nchman always understands 
Wood answered the questior s The st 
dents took him off to lunch, still arguing an 





not at all realizing the trick Grant 1 play« 
to gain their attention 

The trick had worked. Now that Grant 
was accepted, | went back to using th 
vague, misty tones the t of the students 
did. On his third European vacation. trip 
Wood painted old doorways, fountains, and 
the lush French countryside, and tried to 
forget that when the summer was over he 


would have to go back to prosaic Iowa and 
even more iching 


Prosaic schoolt 


His painting was successful. One ot 


the smaller art galleries exhibited 

his pictures of old French doorways 
He went down int Italy for 

change of scenery. At Sorrento he 


met an American jazz band, and with 


characteristic Lowa hospitality he in 
vited them all to his hotel. The jazz 
ut with the hotel 
grateful for 
let Grant exhibit 


billiard room 


music made such a 


guests that the 


managet 
increased business 
his pictures in_ the 
Since the 
sold more than he expected. 

Back home in Iowa again, Grant 


Wood was asked by the Hanford 


Post of the American Legion to de- 


price tags were low, h« 


sign a stained-glass window for the 
Soldiers Memorial Building. The 
Legion chose him for two reasons 
first, he had been a soldier, even if 
he didn’t get overseas to fight; and 
second, they felt he must be pretty 
good since hed had exhibits in both France 
and Italy, and was a member of the Hanford 
Post. 

Wood accepted the commission, resigned 
his teaching position, and went to Munich 
king stained-glass win- 


where the art of n 
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GRANT WOOD 


dows had been handed down from father to 


son through many generations of skilled 
craftsmen. For two years he studied; and 
then, because he could get the work done 


much more cheaply in Munich than in Ameti- 
ca, he had the window made 
shipped home. He had only eight hundred 
dollars left after expenses were paid, and that 
wasn't much money for two years 


there and 


hard work. 
Later he designed another stained-glass win- 
dow for the mortuary chapel owned by his 
friend, David Turner, at Cedar Rapids. 
Meanwhile, as a artist, Grant 


Wood was growing up. He had been look 


creative 


ng at his paintings more Critically ind he 


lifterent 


was dissatistted. They werent an 


sie, 
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GRANT WOODS STUDIO IN CEDAR RAPIDS, [OWA 


from the work of a hundred other artists 
who followed the French Impressionist school 
of painting. There anything about 
them that made them definitely 47s. Anybody 
could tell a Renoir painting, the minute he 


a Canvas by 


wasn t 


saw onc; Cezanne stood out as 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
plainly as if the name were a foot high. 
What was wrong with 47s work that it lacked 
individual character ? 

In the gallery at Munich he had watched 
an artist copying the old Flemish masters. 
The copyist was working carefully, as the 
master whose painting he was copying had 
worked, applying paint, then glaze, building 
the picture step by step. 

Remembering his own days as metal work 
er and wood carver, Grant appreciated careful 
This method suited his per- 
His technique underwent a drastic 
change. He began to build up his pictures 
painstakingly, applying paint and glaze alter 
nately until there were sometimes as many as 


craftsmanship. 
sonality. 


eight or ten layers of paint beneath the sur 
face. 


But was it only craftsmanship that made 


these long-dead masters—Brceughel, Holbein 
Durer—secm vitally alive — today while 
Wood's own canvases looked dull and list 


The) 
the people 


they saw 


less Suddenly he knew the answer 
id P unted ti @ things they k net 
the fields, the houses, the barns 
every day. Breughel painted 


When they 


village dance 
painted Madonnas and saints 

costumes of Flemish ladies 
himself had been 
painting would never be more than just pretty 


even these wore 


Those French doorways he 


iM ereni fart ¢ him 


‘ e ti were f mm, 
Grant Wood had a sudden rush of home 
America. He 


sickness for remembered how 


good the warm earth had felt to his bare 
feet as he walked across the cornheld to 
school; he remembered the tangy smell of 


the buffalo robe on the 
Plymouth Rock hens scratching for worms in 
the sunlight. He remembered plain, 


lowa farm folk, and Iowa horses and cows 


sleigh in winter, his 
solid 


Ali the good ideas I ever had came to me 
while I was milking a cow,” he said to him 
self I'm going home. 

A few weeks later he walked unannounced 
into his mother’s kitchen. She dropped het 
work to greet him with a warm hug 
Then he held her off and looked at 
her. Dark green apron bor 
dered with white rickrack braid. A 
Here 
color and pattern he'd been 
looking for. It had been mght here 
at home and he hadn't seen it 

Mom,” he said, “I'm 
paint your picture, 

He did. He called it “Woman 
with Plant’ and it was accepted for 
exhibit by an important American 


dress, 


flowerpot on the window sill 


was the 


going to 


show. 

The Turner family in Cedar Rapids 
had long befriended Grant Wood 
Now they room for 
studio in their stable—"‘No. 5 Turn 
er Alley,” Grant called it—and they 
let him exhibit his paintings in the 
funeral parlor they owned. Shortly 
after he finished the picture of his 
mother, Grant painted a portrait of 
John B. Turner. 

He was now thirty-six. He had lost time 
perhaps, in those years when he had imitated 
the French Impressionists, though he had 
learned much—but he had not lost courage. 
He was ready to start his art career all over 
Work and hunger and lack of money 


gave him 


again, 
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hadn’t stopped him; a little delay wouldn't 
stop him, either, now that he was sure of his 
roal. He felt as if he had begun a new life, 
and he wanted all the rest of America to 
understand the conviction that was directing 
his work. He tried to express it whenever he 

id the chance. 

Americans should paint America, he ex- 
plained. We had won our political inde- 
pendence in the Revolutionary War, a hun- 
ired and fifty-odd years past, but culturally 
ve were still colonies paying tribute to 
lurope. Couldn't people see that? Why, a 
singer named Mary Jones from Sioux Falls 
lidn't have a chance to sing in opera, no mat 
ter how good her voice and training might 

And American musicians had to study in 
Europe, and often had to adopt French ot 
Italian mames before American audiences 
would even listen to them. That was sense 

America has a right to a culture of het 
own,” was the thought he stressed. “We 
artists can still go to Europe—to study, to 
broaden our outlook—but we are Americans, 
and we should paint America and the things 
we know and love.’ 

The best way to make people see this, 
Wood decided, was through his own pictures. 
In southern Iowa, he saw a farmhouse with a 
peaked gable and a lonely Gothic window 
under pointed eaves. The house, he felt, rep- 

sented the way Americans had ,taken a 
Furopean style of architecture—the Gothic 
ind used it in a manner peculiarly their own 
He imagined American Gothic farm folk, with 

ber faces long-drawn-out, to match the 
American Gothic house, and he used the idea 

a painting which was destined for fam« 
His sister Nan was the model for the woman 
in the painting; his dentist friend, Dr. Mc 
Keeby, posed for the farmer. Grant called 
the picture “American Gothic” and entered it 

the annual American Show at the Chicago 
Art Institute in October 1930. 

American Gothic’’ was not only accepted 
tor exhibition; it won a prize and was pui 
chased by the Institute for three hundred dol 
lars. Art critics praised it. Newspapers re 
produced it full-page size. Its fame swept 
America from coast to coast, and every- 
where artists began to look around them and 

» paint their own neighbors, their own bach 
yards, and street corners in their own towns 
Wood himself continued to express his be 
fs about art in his own work. He remem 
hered the first picture he had drawn as a 
child, a Plymouth Rock hen sitting on an 
imazing number of eggs—and now, thirty 
years later, he looked at the Plymouth Rocks 

his chicken yard and was amused at the 
gawky, half-grown birds, neither chicks no 

sters, their baby down replaced by pin 
feathers. They reminded him of the high 

ool boys he had taught, all legs and arms, 
outgrowing their clothes before they could 
half wear them out. The idea pleased him 
1 he made a delightful drawing of the 
mouth Rocks and called it “Adolescence 
Among the best known of his subsequent 
intings are the’ ghostly “Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere “Daughters of Revolution 

th its bitter condemnation of narrow-mind 

ness; “Death on the Ridge Road,” a warn 
ing against reckless driving painted after a 
nd had been injured in a motor accident; 

1 “Birthplace of Herbert Hoover,” © Arbor 
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Are You in the Know? 













What's wrong with this picture ? 


The rose is on the wrong lapel 

The Lieutenant is allergic to roses 
He’s forbidden to wear | 
non-military ornaments 





Your rose may be as precious to him as a 
campaign ribbon. But—only military. orna- 
ments are permitted on an officer’s uniform. 
Be sure about military etiquette! And to be 
sure of yourself, on ‘“‘trying days’’ choose 
the napkin that doesn’t show even under 
your filmiest formal. With Kotex, you needn't 
fear telltale outlines, for the wt of Kotex 
are pressed flat—different from other napkins 
because they're not thick, not stubby. Thanks 
to this patented Kotex feature you'll pass 
inspection always! 





This type of coat is a good bet if 
you are— [] Pleasingly plump 


[] Long and lean | 
[] A “pocket edition” 





Shopping for back-to-school togs? The short 
box coat is just your dish if you’re long and 
lean. It breaks your height, adds “heft”? you 
need. Wear it with dash, any time. Breeze 
through “that” time, too—with the special 
A confidence Kotex sanitary napkins give. For \ 
this is the napkin with the patented safety- 
wo center that keeps moisture away from the 
edges, gives extra protection exactly where 
you need it most. And with Kotex, there’s 
no wrong side to cause accidents 
chance to make a mistake! 


. «© ho 


Would you say she was — 


[] Planning an elopement 
[_] Practising fire driil 
[_] Slimming the fatted calf 


a — 


Climb up the ladder to bareleg beauty! Daily 
sprints up stairs or ladder will trim chubby 
calves. And try this: Lie on your right side, 
raise left leg high, touching ankle with left 
hand. Then reverse. Mild exercise is good 
for you on “problem days.”? And you'll find 
Kotex different from ordinary napkins .. . 
far more comfortable. For rather than just 
“feel” soft, at first touch—Kotex stays soft 
while wearing. Unlike flimsy pads that bunch 
and rope, Kotex is built to hold its shape 
to give you longer-lasting comfort. 





Know your napkins — More women use KOTEX* 
than all other sanitary napkins 


STOP GUESSING! If you're teen age, you'll want the free booklet “As One 
Girl To Another.’ Learn do’s and don'ts for difficult days — the lowdown on 
grooming, sports, social contacts. Address: P. O. Box 3434, Chicago 54, Hlinois, 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


GREAT ROAD OF THE FUTURI 


A project of vast importance to us was 
launched in the mountain-ringed city of San 
tiago, Chile, twenty-one years ago. It was a 
plan to link the countries of North, Central, 
and South America by a modern road to be 
called the Pan-American Highway 

Lots of people both north and south of the 
Rio Grande pooh-poohed the plan, said it was 
just a daydream, But since the project was 
announced, progress has been swift, consider 
ing the huge job that had to be done. The 
building of a road all the way from Fairbanks, 
Alaska to Magallanes on the Strait of Magel- 





lan couldn't be completed tn a day, a week, 
or a year 

Now, by far the biggest part of the work 
has been done, certain stretches 
haven't yet been built. The links, 
most of them short, are in southern Mexico 
southern Costa’ Rica, northern Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Argentina. The latest 
of the major links to be forged is the remark 
able Alcan Highway, the biggest job th 
United States Corps of Engineers has tackled 
since the building of the Panama Canal. 

The finished Pan-American Highway, some 
fifteen thousand miles long, will be more than 
a single route. It will be a whole 
roads, a north-and-south trunk line 
which side roads will branch off. 

When will tourists be able to drive along 
the whole length of the highway’ There's a 
reasonable prospect that they'll be doing it in 
1950. To get at least a sketchy idea of the 
route to be traversed, give yourself an imagi 
nary trip. 

Just put yourself in Fairbanks, Alaska, at 
the r «thernmost end of the road. Your new 
car, 1950 model, seems to purr with anticipa- 
tion as you step on the gas. It’s a clear sum- 
mer day. As you roll southeastward along the 
first stretches of the Alcan Highway you can 
see distant Mount McKinley's shining snows. 

Hour after hour, during the long, subarctic 
days, you spin spending your 
nights at tourist camps built of logs. You 
speed through lonesome forests of spruce and 
pine, you cross swampy stretches of muskeg. 


though 
missing 


system of 


from 


southward, 


climb the shoulders of tremendous mountains, 
dip down into wild gorges. 

At last you reach Dawson Creek, southern 
terminus of the Alcan Highway. From there 
you drive to the friendly little prairie city of 
Edmonton, in the midst of Canadian wheat- 
lands. Then southward again till you cross 
the border. You're in the United States now, 
speeding through the valleys and passes of the 
Rockies. Sometimes the mountains rise in 
long waves, parallel to your route; sometimes 
they tower in isolated spurs. 

The Crazy Mountains, the Big Horn Moun 
tains, the Laramie and Medicine Bow Ranges, 
the beautiful Sangre de Cristo peaks—all 
these lift ahead of you and push up boldly, 
seemingly very near, then shrink and fall far 
behind. You drive southeast across the pas- 
ture lands and the cotton fields of Texas. 

At Laredo you roll across the 
hundred-foot bridge which spans the Rio 
Grande. The United States is behind you—in 
front, the warmth and rich colors of Mexico. 

Humming along on a rising-and-dipping 
road, you climb at length to the 
plateau on which Mexico City stands. 
southeastward 


fourteen- 


cool, high 
Then 
mak 


once more, till you are 


ing a long, exciting trip across the coffee up 
lands and the banana lowlands of the Central 

Screaming parrots fly 
summits thrust upward; 
as if it came through 


American republics. 


werhead:; volcanic 
the sun burns a burn 
ing glass. 

Colombia's lofty roads slide away and away 
Next, Ecua- 
lor’s volcanoes, cone after cone, pour their 


beneath the wheels of your car. 


smoke across the skies. 

You glide down Peru's narrow coastal strip, 
cross the mighty Andes, travel through top 
southeastward 





of-the-world Bolivia, and on 
across the pampas, Argentina's endless sea ot 
Now and then 


like the one in the sketch, may wave at you 


grass, in Argentine cowboy, 
and smile 

At long last you reach wintry Magallanes, 
in Chile, said to be the world’s southernmost 
city. 

What a journey! Too bad it's not for 
today, but for some not-too-distant tomorrow. 

The great road, when completed, should 
prove to be more than a route for tourists and 
for business tratfic. It will, we can hope, ex- 
tend today’s successful inter-American pro- 
gram of health, the inter-American educa- 
tional plans now under way, the trade-expan- 
sion projects now taking shape. It should 
help to knit together the cultural fabric of the 
twenty-one American republics and of Cana- 
da. It may be a road to prosperity, perhaps 
a road for the ges. 





THEY'RE IN THE ARMY, TOO 


Elephants have thrown their weight with 
the Allies in our war effort—and what a 
weight! An elephant is the heaviest unit of 
brute force which walks the earth today. 

He's good at helping to build bridges and 
he can haul great loads of supplies. And 
those are the jobs that elephants are now do 
ing in Burma, a land of jungles. Their “big 
boss’ is a British lieutenant colonel who pre- 
fers to be known to the world simply as 
Elephant Bill. 

Bill was an officer in the first World War, 
but between wars he was a teakwood man in 
Burma and kept a herd of elephants for log 
handling. When, in 1942, the Japs became 
the scourge of Burma, Bill got his family into 
India by putting his wife, his children, all 
necessary supplies—and, last of all, himselt 

on to the backs of elephants, which then 
traversed a long and perilous trail to get 
them to safety. 

Bill did not stay in India. He returned to 
Burma and began assembling more and morc 
trained or half-trained elephants for what 
ever jobs might be waiting for them. These 
jobs have turned out to be numerous 

Soldiers are not used to direct the animals 
Small Burmans sit on the big beasts’ heads. 
They yell and kick in a way the elephants not 
only understand, but seem not to mind. 
There's no need to feel sorry for a working 
elephant. If he didn’t enjoy his job, no power 
on earth could make him stick to it, particu 
larly with the beckoning jungle so close at 
hand. He seems to take pleasure in his con 
tacts with man and in exercising his natural 
sense of balance in the handling of logs. 

If he is ordered to throw logs over a cliff 
he’s as delighted as a child. When he has 
pushed one over the edge he will wait, quite 
still, to hear the thud at the bottom. And 


when he does hear it, he'll give a low chirrup 





ewine 


of satisfaction—a sort of ‘That's that!” sound 
—then start after another log. 

The male elephaat’s tusks are a great help 
in his war work. The female, though, ts 
smarter and more dependable. Blessings on 
them both! 
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THOSE PEARLY PROBLEMS, OUR TEETH 


Medical science has been striding along in 
the last hundred years. But the science of 
<eeping teeth in good condition, free from 
decay, has just been crawling. A lot has been 
learned, of course, about general dental care— 
about bridgework, for example, and the right 
way to fill teeth. And yet, according to Dr. 
A. H. Merritt of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, the tendency of teeth to decay is just 
as marked now as it was a hundred years ago. 

Our Army medical men would agree with 
Dr. Merritt. They've had to turn down, be- 
cause of bad teeth, one out of every five se- 
lectees. 

The problem of what to do about dental 
decay has been bothering people for a long 
time. (In fact, the teeth of many Egyptian 





mummies are badly decayed.) The importance 
of going to a good dentist at least twice a 
year, of brushing the teeth twice daily, in the 
morning and in the evening, has been stressed 
by medical men. Also the vital factor of the 
right diet has been drawing more and more 
attention. Explorers have pointed out that 
Eskimos in their primitive state, eating fish 
and animals—gnawing the bones and devour- 
ing most of the innards, too—usually have 
such fine teeth that it's a pleasure to see an 
Eskimo smile (as in the sketch). But as soon 
as Eskimos start eating a badly balanced diet 
of “civilized’’ foods, including lots of white 
sugar and breads made from refined white 
flour, their teeth suffer. 

Pointing to the poor Eskimos as “horrible 
examples,” experts on dental fitness have 
been laying emphasis on a well rounded diet. 
They recommend generous quantities of milk 
and orange juice. They tell us to eat enough 
fresh fruits, enough eggs, enough vegetables 
Chey have good words to say about fish oils 
rich in vitamin D. 

And now they're talking about fluorine as 
n enemy of tooth decay. Fluorine is a pale 
creenish-yellow gas, poisonous in large 
mounts. It can combine with other elements 
to form soluble salts. Certain towns in the 
nited States are blessed with drinking water 

it's naturally fluorinated. Among these 
wns are Galesburg, Illinois, and Colorado 
prings, Colorado, and the towns in Deaf 

ith County, in the Texas panhandle. 

[The people in those places, their tooth 

imel hardened by fluorine, have relatively 
ttle dental decay. That fact has led the town 
thers of two small cities—Newburg, New 

irk and Brantford, Ontario—to try an ex- 
riment. They've arranged for the men in 
irge of the towns’ filtration plants to add 
orine salt to the water supplies at the rate 
f one part of fluorine to a million parts of 
iter. The test is to last for ten years. School 
hildren between the ages of five and twelve 

ll have their teeth examined for cavities 
ice a year, to see how well fluorine does the 

ck. 

Newburg and Brantford are going to find 
iny hopeful eyes turned their way. 
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DARK HOLLOW 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


— Bygislre? 


ness of the hidden passage made me shudder. 


“Terry,” I gasped, “it was Rideau—and 
this is how he made his getaway, bolting the 
door behind him. 

Terry looked speculatively at Dr. Meadows. 
“Maybs,” he an 


But Dr. Meadows was lowering the heavy 


cred, noncommitally. 


door and his face was stern. “You girls run 
said firmly. “This is 
place for you while we are not sure just what 
is going on around here. Terry and I will 
put these irons over the door and lock of 
this part of the cellar—this door leading from 


along now,” he no 


the furnace room may have been built for 
just that reason. When we get things fixed 
you won't have to worry about uninvited 
guests. So shoo!” He flapped his hands at 


us, and Elly and I tiptoed up the stairs. 

“I'm always taking orders from that man,” 
Elly complained, but she didn’t sound dis- 
pleased. Then she added, “But danger ot 
danger, I must admit I'd like to know where 
those stairs lead.’ 

‘So would I,” I agreed, 
anxious for any more encounters with 
nie’s unpleasant father.’ 

Back in the kitchen, I paused by the dark 
rectangle of the window. “It to be 
again. And there's Frieda helping 
Larsen out in the barn—I their 
bobbing. I'm glad they’ve made up,” I. be- 
gan, but yawned before I could finish what I 


no 


“and yet I'm not 
Min- 


secms 
snowing 


SEE lanterns 


started to say 

“Get right to bed,” said 
tired after this terrible day. 
boys home, and 


Elly. 
I'll 


go to bed myself as soon a; 


“We're all 


send the 


I've seen that Father's all right.” 


The grandfather clock on the landing 
wheezed nine as I climbed the stairs, and 
before it struck the hour again I was sound 
asleep. I did not hear Elly come up to het 


room across the hall; nor, to my regret, did 
I hear Major's growling rush across the yard 
which, Uncle Simm told us the next morning, 
had awakened him at midnight 


AJOR, next morning, did not put in his 


usual prompt appearance for his brea 
fast, and Terence, summoned to the tel 
phone, told me that the dog had not gone 
home with him. “But he might have been 
chasing a woodchuck last night,’ Terry said 
“and there are a lot of traps set out in the 
fields. I'm afraid Major may have got his 
foot caught in one of them. I'll be over and 
have a look, 

About an hour later Elly and I heard a 
shrill whistle from the lawn, and dashed out 
onto the side porch. But the forced cheet 
fulness of Terry's "Hi, ladies,” told us that 


Major had not been found. 

Doc and I have seen tracks down in Elly’s 
lake-front field, pretty that 
Major is somewhere there. I came back to 
tell you to put on your wraps and help us 
| look for him, if you'd care to. Wear galoshes 

the snow’s deep where it drifted last night 

We joined Terry at the foot of the lane in 
The sun was out now, and in 


and we're sure 


record time. 
the field sloping down to the lake the soft 
white blanket of snow lay smooth and spar- 
kling, unbroken except for a long line of 
| half-filled indentations along the wagon road 
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ljown to. the shoreline of the lake. 

Footprints,” Terry said, “made before the 

w stopped at three o'clock. What do you 

ke of them, Doc?” 

Someone—a man,” Robert Meadows said 

wly, “ran down here from the main road 

t night. At top speed, too, judging from 

length of the strides.” 

And Major was after him,” Terry cried. 

sce, he jumped over the wall back there, 
crossed the field on a diagonal to this road, 

! then followed the man in a beeline.” 
es, those were a dog’s footmarks, and he 
must have been bounding after the intruder 
like a fury let loose. Terry set off down the 
wagon road at full speed, and we others, 
hurrying after him, saw him throw up his 

s as if in dismay. As we reached him, 

st at the edge of the limestone bluff that 
sheer to the lake shore, we saw him 
bending over the dog, motionless at his feet. 

I—I'm afraid to look at him,” the tall 
la | choked. 

Cheer up, Red,”” Dr. Meadows said brisk- 
ly. “Things may not be as bad as they seem.” 
He knelt beside Major. “Poor old fellow,’ 
he said softly. “Look, he got his man, too, 
before he was knocked out!” He motioned 
Terry to his knees beside the dog. “See if 
you can pull that bit of cloth out from be- 
tween his teeth.” 


ling 


a 


drops 


Major's jaws were firmly closed on a scrap 
of dark cloth. Gulping, Terry pulled the rag 
free and held it out to me. 

Recognize it?” he asked. 

I certainly do!" I cried. “It’s a piece of 
that dirty old mackinaw Rideau had on yes- 
terday. I remember noticing this very button, 
all brassy and half off, up near his neck!” 
turned back to Major. “Doc,” ne 
said, “I believe he’s still alive! Put your hand 
here, at the base of his throat. Do I feel a 
pulse there, or am I just fooling myself?” 
Dr. Meadows laid his head against Ma- 
ns side, and as he did so the topaz eyes 
opened, and Major feebly licked Terry's hand. 

Maje! Terry crooned as the dog whim- 
pered, “Oh, Doc, what'll we do?” 

Listen!” Dr. Meadows © said 
That's old Jay's car coming along the road. 


Terry 


sharply. 


Run and head him off—he's the best vet for 
miles around.” 

Well, what's all this old Jay wheezed 
as he joined us. “Stand aside and give me 


clhowroom.” He knelt, feeling the dog's 
head with a deft sureness of touch. “Here's 
the trouble,” he announced after a tense mo- 
ment. “Whoever he chased and got down 


here, hit him back of the ear with the butt 
f his gun, I figger. Gave him concushum of 
brains, most likely, same’s it would a 
But I kin save a big healthy dog like 
M from wuss'n that, or my name's mud 
Lucky chance you happened by just now, 
J Dr. Meadows smiled 
Yup? Wal, I wouldn't call it chance 
ckly,” the old fellow chuckled. “I'm an 
this mornin’, and I'll teil 
why. May explain somethin’. 
n’ out about eight, when who should 
staggerin’ into my yard but that old fox, 
Rideau. I seen he was hurt. He was kinda 
ved up.” 
y let that fact siak in before continuing. 
leau had a—well, he called it a cut—on 
neck.” The old 


I was yest 


man’s twinkling eyes 


k in the scrap of mackinaw, still in my 
! Wanted me to fix it up fer 


him 
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Course I didn’t take much stock in his story 
of havin’ fell up agin a barbed-wire fence in 
the dark, but I took him into the house and 
cleaned the wound and bandaged it, same’s | 
would fer anybody that asked me to. Reckon 
I could make a purty good guess what done 
the damage, but I ain't sayin’ nothin’. You 
know me, Doc.” 

"You bet I do, Jay.” 

“Okey-dokey, then. I'll go git my seedan 
and we'll haul Major up to Fairfields’. I'll 
give him a simple dose today and come afte: 
him tomorrow and take him along to my 
place for watchin’. Meantime, jest leave him 
lay quiet and let natur’ start the healin’.” 

“Terry,” I urged, as we trudged up the 
slippery hill in the wake of old Jay's noisy 
jalopy, “don’t look so upset. Major'll bz 
all right now.” 

“I hope so,’ said Terry grimly. “I'd like 
to get my hands on that Rideau. What was 
he after around the Fairfield house last 
night?” 

I stopped still in the road. “Do you sup 
pose he found out we had locked the trap 
door and was trying to open it up again?” 
I cried. 

“Watch it!” warned Terry, pulling me to 
the side of the road as two State troopers on 
motorcycles dashed by. We stood and watched 
them flash down the road toward the Hollow. 

“Still combing the country for signs of 
Claude,’ I murmured, and Terry's hand tight- 
ened on my arm. 

“Martha,” he said, “I’m going to tell you 
a secret. | have a hunch that if I don’t try 
out a certain scheme of mine right now, it 
will be too late. I'm not telling Doc because 
he'd call it foolish. It will mean that I may 
not be back for several hours. If I don't turn 
up for a while, will you stall the others along 
and keep them, especially Doc, from getting 
anxious about me? 


“You know I will, Terry,” I promised 
Then I seemed to see Rideau’s wicked face 
grinning mockingly at me. “Oh, please be 
careful,’ I begged. “I know you're going to 


do something risky. 
Don't worry. I'm a bad penny, you know 
I'll turn up all right. I'll make some ex 
cuse to slip away when Jay goes 


N°’ one guessed, I hope, how I hated to see 

Terry walking down the drive, after 
Major had been made comfortable in one of 
the unused rooms off the kitchen. I wanted 
to go upstairs and cry. Instead, I followed 
Elly and Dr. Meadows to the warmth of the 
parlor fire. The doctor had something to say 
to us, he announced 

“We must all be careful,” he said when 
Elly and I were seated by the cheerful hearth 
not to mention this affair of Major outside 
this house. Rideau thinks he has put some 
thing over on us—we'll let him keep on 
thinking so. Believing Major is dead, he'll 
be all the bolder, and we'll trip him up in 
time. Okay? 

We nodded It seems to me,” I ventured 
that Rideau spends an awful lot of time 
chasing around at night. Why was he peek 
ing in the station window, the night I ar 
rived ? 

I'll answer that question with another 
Miss Martha. When you were in Rideau’s 
shack, did you see a lot of food about? 

Food?” I was puzzled Scraps—that's 
all. Meat on two half-emptied plates in the 
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front room. Horrid stuff. And almost noth- 
ing on the cupboard shelves. What has 
that to do with his trip to the station that 
night?” 

“Plenty. Rideau—and this, too, mustn't go 
beyond this room—had sent in a large order 
for food—canned stuff-——to a New York 
store and was expecting it to be delivered by 
freight that night. Seems he waited till we 
were gone, then slouched in and raised a big 
fuss with the baggageman, wanting to know 
why it hadn't arrived. George told me it 
came the next day. Fifteen dollars’ worth, 
and paid for. When did Rideau ever have 
that much cash, Elly?” 

“Never, that I know of,” Elly said. “What 
he makes renting boats is little enough. And 
Minnie is always half-starved. I'll bet she 
hasn't had a bite of that canned stuff. Who 
has, then?” 

“Can't say—yet!"" The doctor stopped ab- 
ruptly, as Larsen appeared at the door. 
“Want me, Larsen?” 

“Yes. There's a pair 0 troopers just druv 
in. Same ones we seen yesterday. They say 
they want to speak to you, and to me, too.” 
Larsen’s voice was none too steady. 

“Tell "em to come in here.” 

The two big young men in gray nodded 
briefly to Elly and me. 

“Well, Thorne,” Dr. Meadows asked, 
“what have you and Green got up your 
sleeves now ?”’ 

“This, sir.” The trooper held out a tight- 
ly folded piece of paper. “We found it, 
folded just that way, inside the cuff of one 
of the driving gauntlets on the seat of Claude 
Hopkins’s car.” 

Dr. Meadows opened the sheet, and read 
aloud, “Keep away from Frieda Hansen's 
field if you value your life.’ 

“IT never wrote that!"’ Larsen blurted out 
“Honest, Doc, I never seen it in all my life 
till now!” 


(To be continued) 


GOOD CITIZEN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


Or the girl who wants to give a play if she can 
be the leading lady, but is bored by rehearsals 
and assembling the props? There are even 
some troops that plan a wonderful piece of 
community service, and then find that some 
members are “too busy” on Saturday morn- 
ings or Wednesday afternoons to do what 
they promised. Have they forgotten that a 
Girl Scout's honor is to be trusted ? 


Enter Into The Fun 


"THERE is nothing more dreary in the world 
than a wet blanket! Nothing spoils a 
game quicker than the girl who plays half- 
heartedly, Nothing ruins a good program 
taster than the girls who say complainingly, 
Do we have to?” Nothing destroys self- 
government more rapidly than the people 
who “won't play.” 

The good times you have in your troop may 
seem a far cry from your responsibility as a 
citizen, but we have the word of the heads of 
the WACS,*WAVES, SPARS, and other Gov- 
ernment services that former Girl Scout train- 
ing has been invaluable to these women who 
are now serving their country. 
















DUSTY 
FARNUM 


FAMOUS 
POWERS MODEL 





























Srripinc along to work is Dusty 
Farnum, youthful Powers model. As full 
of get-up as TNT, Dusty owes much of 
her good looks to vibrant good health. 
Which, she’ll tell you, is based on plenty 
of shut-eye, exercise, and proper food. 

Dusty says, “I get three square meals a 
day, and where breakfast is concerned . . . 
well, I like to have plenty of Wheaties on 
hand. They’re swell.” 

Here’s betting you'll like Wheaties too. 
Crisp golden flakes, sweet as a nut. Brim- 
ming with whole wheat nourishment. On 
the beam for flavor. Try Wheaties, a big 
bowlful, with lots of milk and fruit. 

SpeciAL! Pictures of Glamorous Powers 
Models—set of three, including Dusty 
Farnum. Each picture 5 by 7 in., suitable 
for framing. Today, send one Wheaties 
box top and only 5c (to cover handling 
costs) to General Mills, Inc., Dept. 891, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC, 






“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marke 
of General Mills, loc 
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FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN- 


DRAGON SEED. Pear! Buck's novel of the Japa 
nese onslaught on China as seen through the eyes 
of remote Chinese farmers has been given honest 
and eloquent screen treatment. The spirit of the 
film takes one into the minds and hearts of a 
peace-loving people, tc whom killing is as abhor 
rent as it is to us, but who must turn themselves 
into ruthless guerrillas to resist conquest. Walter 
Huston and Aline McMahon as the aging farmer, 
Ling Tan, and his wife carry the main theme 
which is intense love of family and of the land 
on which they and their children were born. They 
are particularly fine in portraying the innately 
civilized Chinese, full of reason and philosophy 
despite the lack of education and contact with the 
world typical of farm communities in China's great 
hinterland. Katharine Hepburn as the young wife 
of Turhan Bey, Ling's second son, is equally suc 
cessful in making one feel the yearning for 
knowledge and greater freedom of the younger 
generation. Hers is a delicate performance, a bit 
monotonous in voice and expres on, but rising to 
emotional power in the scene where she persuades 
the old father to despoil his land so that it will 
not feed the enemy. There are stirring scenes of 
hordes of refugees passing through the village car 
rying on their backs machinery from factories 
hundreds yoked to the larger pieces. That these 
scenes are true, that we know this heroic action 
saved the industry which has enabled China to 
keep on fighting adds to the film's constant appeal 
to our admiration and sympathy. The sets and 
backgrounds, photographed in sepia, are a stud 
in themselves—flooded rice fields against terraced 
hillsides, the houses with their courts and simple 





tasteful furnishings, the apparent order and clean 
liness give an interesting picture of Chinese life 
wthout ever stopping the story to pour 

ners and customs he horrors ot 





invasion are kept to the minimum necessary to tel 
the story. (MGM) 





FROM DRAGON SEED, THE MOVIE MADE 
FROM PEARL BUCKS NOVEL ABOUT CHINA 





JANIE. Joyce Reynolds makes Janie so beguil 
ingly innocent that this film is a happy antidot 
to those which dwell on the pitfalls for youth in 


wartime social conditions. Moreover, it is far 
truer to the experience of the audience that young 
people should be gay in their thoughtlessness, and 
warmhearted in their heedlessness, so that the 
film should contribute more to the understanding 
of adolescents than the ones in which the cards 
are stacked against them. As for the plot, Janie's 
whole-souled response to the lure of the military 
succeeds overwhelmingly in providing safety 
through numbers, and thus a bang-up show for 
the audience. The attempts of her two serious ad 
mirers to have a moment alone with her add a bit 
of touching comedy to mix with the general 
mirth. The one false note is the little sister 
(Clare Foley) who is made completely obnoxious 
for the sake of laughs. The parents (Edward 
Arnold and Ann Harding) are nice, and of 
course Robert Benchley makes their bachelor 
friend amusing and likable. (Warners) 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





JOYCE REYNOLDS, STAR OF “JANIE,” A 
HAPPY PICTURE OF YOUTH IN WARTIMI 
INCE YOU WENT AWAY. This is a ram- 


ing, always appealing story of a mother and 
er two daughters trying to fill the void of Fa- 
ier's absence in the Pacific battle area. Th 
1any incidents are so real, and the talk so nat 
ural, you almost speak the lines before the char 
ters do. Episodic as it is, the film is held 
together by the deep love this family feels f 
> another—great waves of it going out to Pop 
the affection which exists between them and 
le |} 


it house, the 


S 
t 

h 
th 








their friends. Their sturdily 
massive bulldog, who never seems to m 
' i} 





absent master’s belongings, the 
er Fidelia (Hattie McDaniel) who isn't 
happy away from her girls when the Hiltons car 
afford to employ her—all these 

solidarity and devotion. The actors 
re so superlatively right that a sketch of th 
each plays is the best way we know ot 
the film. Claudette Colbert is th 
{ sensible, beautiful and 


ous 











mote sensitive ana 








plain. Jenniter Jones is the lovely older daughte 
who grows in a few months from an adolescent, 
fatuated with an older man, to a young wom 


with a lad (Robert Walker) soon to b 





e comes she is 








kill at Salerno. When that t 

ible to translate her sorrow into healing sym 
pathy as a Nurse’s Aid in a Veterans Hospital 
Shirley Temple is the younger daughter—dear, 
‘ 1-to-earth Shirley who in one scene with a 
ike and a hoe can suggest whole season's 


work in a Victory Garden, who with her 
h 


being liked wins over 





expectation of 
Monty Woolley without ever suspecting her con 
quest. Woolley plays the retired A 

Hiltons take in as a roomer to eke out ex 
es. In a few expertly played scenes he leave 
stamp of his personality on the house so that 





my coionel 








even when he isn't around you feel presence 
upstairs in his room. The same is t of Ton 
(Joseph Cotton), the Hiltons’ best friend wh 





drops in tor a week before going on sea duty and 
is back again for another brief visit at the end 
Tony would have charmed the whole tilm into 


his pocket, where it certainly doesn't belong, if 
e'd been allowed to stick around, But the pr 

ducer, David O. Selznick, knew better, just as he 
seems to have had a sure instinct for keeping the 
whole tilm, despite its length, balanced between 
delicious comedy growing out of the talk and ac 

tions of literate people, and the plain loneliness 
and tragedy of separation. (U. A.) 


SONG OF NEVADA. Roy Rogers continues to 
climb to big time stardom in this film which is far 
more a musical than a Western. Of the latter's 
ingredients we still have beautiful scenery and 
that reshing sense of space the outdoor come 
dies give us. But the musical numbers have more 








- 


style and the plot far more interest than those 
of the usual gunplay opus. A wealthy rancher 
and his daughter (Dale Evans) have tarried in 
New York long enough for her to become en 
gaged to a fortune hunter. The much disap- 
pointed father starts home by plane, but the ship 
is grounded in open country, and while waiting 
for repairs the father wanders off with a bunch 
of cowboys, headed by Roy Rogers. He misses 
the plane, which later crashes, and he is listed 
as a victim. When the prospective son-in-law 
comes West with Dale to dispose of the ranch, 
Roy volunteers to rescue both the girl and the 
property from his clutches. Told as a straight 
comedy, rather than melodrama, the story is de 
lightful and the acting pleasant. Mary Lee as the 
daughter of an itinerant medicine man reveals a 
growing talent and charm. And we repeat, the 
music is grand. (Rep.) 


WING AND A PRAYER. Life aboard an air 
craft carrier cruising among the Jap-held islands 
of the Pacific in the early days of the War is 
made intensely real in this straightforward film. 
The object of these months of actionless voyaging 
was to fool the enemy into thinking that our 
morale was permanently injured by Pearl Harbor. 
Sighting the enemy and running away was harder 
on the men than giving battle, especially since 
many of their mates were killed as one by one the 
planes sent out on scouting duty met the enemy 
they had been ordered not to fight, or were vic 
tims of accident. No more tragic scenes of war 
have been recorded than the sight of empty seats 
in the briefing room as the complement of fliers 
dwindles. Yet tragedy is never underscored in 
the film. The stress is all on having a job to do 
and seeing it through. And no one is made a 
hero by disobeying orders and attacking the Japs 
singlehanded, as a less true to life film might 
have shown. Don neche, Dana Andrews, Wil 
liam Eythe and the rest of the all male cast ar 
splendid. (20th Century-Fox) 





Good 


MERRY MONAHANS, The. Although this 
stars Jack Oakie and Donald O'Connor, it will 
probably become known as the film in which 
Peggy Ryan came into her own. As a vaudeville 
team, the trio climb up trom honky-tonk to the 
Follies while the audience enjoys a_ backstage 
closeup of what made vaudeville popular. In 
iddition, there is a touching picture of family 
loyalty when Donald and Peggy, having become 
stars in their own right, walk out on success if it 
neans that their father (Oakie) cannot be a mem 
ber of the show. Ann Blyth and Rosemary De 
Camp, who join the act, are charming additions 


t 


to The Merry Monahans. (Univ.) 


MR. WINKLE GOES TO WAR. When Mr. 
Winkle, a lonely, mild-mannered bank clerk is 
inducted into the Army, he finds longed-for com 
panionship and is unwilling to leave the camp as 
an overage draftee when the thirty-eight ruling 
goes into effect. Instead, he asks for the most 
strenuous jobs, indulges his passion for repairing 
broken machinery, and proves invaluable on the 
battlefield when he patches up a bulldozer which 
later wipes out a Jap machine gun nest. All this 
makes his return home a happy one, and his wife 
gives in to his desire to have a repair shop of his 
own. Edward G. Robinson makes Mr. Winkle 
someone from your own neighborhood. (Col.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE 


Excellent 


JANIE 
SINCE YOU WENT AWAY 
SONG OF NEVADA 


Good 


MERRY MONAHANS 
MR. WINKLE GOES TO WAR 


For description of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 
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-ONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 





ng a home of hef own some day, a husband 
vho will love her very much, whom she will 
ove and wish to please and make happy, and 
children to cherish, educate, and enjoy? That 
s a fine ambition—but a successful marriage 

no more lightly to be attained than the ten- 
nis Championship we mentioned earlier in this 

ticle. Many girls drift gaily into marriage, 
expecting that after the ceremony, in the 
words of the fairy tales, they will be “happy 
ever after’—but the truth is that a happy 

arriage, like any other successful career, re- 
quires preparation and hard wor’ if it is to 
be achieved. 

The various parts of the plan-for-a-happy- 
future we have been discussing—health, per- 
sonality, character, the ability to make and 
keep friends, to get along with people—will 
surely contribute to a happy marriage. But 
there are other things you can be learning 
and practicing now which will smooth the 
path of your married life. As a wife and 
mother you will have much to do with de- 
ciding how the family income is to be spent, 
as well as the actual spending of a great part 
of it, so it would seem advisable to learn to 
spend wisely. How you spend your money is 
determined not only by how much you may 
but also by your ideals. Some people 
spend a great deal “keeping up with the 
others for clothes, entertainment, 
books, or travel. It will be of great advan- 
tage to you later, as a wife, if you bring to 
this question a well developed sense of values. 
Recognizing the worth-while things in life— 
putting first things first—is an abilitv that 
grows with practice. 

When it comes to the actua. spending, get- 
ting full value for your money means more 
money to spend or to save. Budget your per- 
sonal allowance if you have one, and 
stick to it. The home economics teacher in 
your school will be glad to help you with 
this, and with practice family budgets, too. 
Learn to be a careful shopper. Go with your 
other to market and learn to buy 
od, then ask to be permitted to do the 
imily marketing. Acquire the habit of regu- 

saving now by putting aside a portion of 
ur allowance for war bonds or stamps. 
mergencies are bound to arise in your adult 
fe, and the practice of regular saving will 
establish a habit which will 
backlog with which to mect them. 


have, 


Joneses,” 


now, 


how 


assure you Of a 


HERE'S not much doubt that, as years 
go by, the wife who keeps for her hus- 
nd a well run, well ordered home will add 
ich to his happiness and take on an ever- 

growing value in his eyes. Now is your time 
learn to cook, sweep, clean, and market so 
it you will be able to run your home eth- 
ntly. It won't matter whether you are 
le to afford servants or not, for the mistress 
10 does not know how a thing should be 
ne s at a disadvantage in trying to direct 

ettorts of others. Get all you can out of 
ur school classes in cooking and home 


onomics. Help your mother as much as 
u can. Plan and cook meals as often as 
ssible. Make a scrapbook of recipes from 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Wear-with-all classic blouse for 


classes and gadding about— 
smooth going with your best 
suit, separate skirt or jumper. 
Teen-tailored, with yoke back, 
in frosty white or buttercup 


yellow rayon, and tubbable. 


sizes 12-20 
sizes 10-18 


$2.95 each 


8-209—W hite, 
8-210—Y ellow, 





for Arts and Crafts 


Always Sharp Because The 
Blades are Interchangeable 

















his whole outfit. 

Use X- acre = et eas- 
ier, bette faster 
knife cutting. jobs. 

Sets $1.00 — $3.50. 
Extra blades 50c 
for package of 5. At 
all dealers, scout 
stores or direct. 

FREE new to 
me wel Pla es 


Build 


Joanpiates . Send 10c for postage. etc. 
X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS Co. 
440 Fourth Ave. Dept. AG 


RE-blade to RE-sharpen 


New York Yankees 
30 POSTER STAMPS, each player of the World 


Champions in true life color, and 36 page 
Album for mounting with records and Series 
box scores. Stamps only 25c, with Album 35c 


MAJOR LEAGUERS 
P. O. BOX 2500 PATERSON, N. J. 





» other knife at any price has all the 
ACTO the un- 






page 
ofusely lilustrated with ac a" plans and 


Hew York 16, #. Y. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure 
to send the old as well as the new address to 
The American Girl, 155 E. 44 St.,N.Y.17,N.Y. 
















Christmas Gift Wrappings and Everyda % 
folders assortments. New! Delightful! 
sell for 


GIRL SCOUTS=—National Equipment Service 


Retail Shop 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 


Use X-ACTO Knives <<“ 


Head quarters Branch 
155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. — St. Louis 3, Mo. 


EQ ay As 
anne gins you ¥ 
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See latest ‘‘Prize”’ 

se tion—21 Christmas 
cards for$!! AlsoRetigious 
and Humorous Christmas, 


















CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 
$1 Dept. 69-F, 147 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. 





MOVIE STAR PICTURES 


BEADS 


ers 





(ALL PN COLOR) 


54 2'/2x3" Cowboys and Cowgirls. 30c 
25 5x7” Movie Stars 30¢ 
BOTH FOR 60c 
A splendid selection of popular stars. 

This offer good any time 
SCREEN ART STUDIOS, Dept. 10 
1633 Milwaukee, Chicago 47, tll. 


Seed and Lustre Beads for 

loom work. Many kinds for 

Necklaces, Crystal, Flow- 

etc. Samples and illustrated catalog 10c 
IMPERIAL BEAD CO. (Dept. A) 

1905 Marmion Ave., New York, 60, N. Y. 





and D . All wool 2-8-4-ply 
Unexcelled quality. Low prices. 


FREE 8 
Knitting 





Yarns. 


BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony, Maine 














PITCHING IN 


SNOW HILL, MaAryLaANnp: I have received m, 
June issue, but I haven't had time to read it 
yet as I was busy helping on the farm today. 


My father owns one hundred and sixty-five 


acres—and there’s no one except my brother 
to help tend it. So my mother, my sister, and 
I pitch in and help. Today our first job was 
to haul hay. My daddy raked it, my mother 
heaped it, my brother loaded it, and I packed 
it on the trucks. 

At five o'clock we stopped to milk our 
fourteen cows, but after I had milked my four, 
I went down to the strawberry patch and 
picked strawberries until eight thirty in the 
evening. Now I am getting ready to eat 
supper; and when the dishes are washed, I 
will drift off to sleep to awake to my new 
jobs tomorrow. Good night 

Frances Perdue 
HELPFUL TO TEEN AGERS 


St. ALBANS, New YORK 
reading You and Your Crowd by Marguerite 
Aspinwall. I enjoyed it immensely and hope 
you will continue printing many more articles 
by Miss Aspinwall. I am sure that the in- 
formation supplied in her articles will be 
very helpful to all teen-agers. 
Muriel Goldbe rs 


I have just finished 


“PATTERN FOR A FLAG” 


BEREA, Onto: I have just finished reading 
Pattern for a Flag and I think the story 1s 
very real. Mary C. Highsmith's pictures are 
expressive. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL for al 
most a year. I enjoy the stories about Butch 
and Elly, also Patricia Downing’s letters to 
her sister Lucy Ellen. 

Donna Hart 


BUTTERFLIES 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA: I have been taking 


THE AMERICAN GikL for two years and I 


love it. Outside of Meet the Malones, the 
Bobo stories are my favorites. I enjoyed 
Meet the Malones more than anything I have 
read in THE AMERICAN GIRL, but Dark 


Hollow is running it a close second. 


First I read the jokes, then the serial, and 
then A Penny for Your Thoughts. 1 
reading about girls from other parts of th 
I wish I were the girl with thirty- 


enjoy 


country. 
six badges! 


THE 





AMERICAN GIRL 


| loved the article on butterflies in the 
June issue because I am 2 amateur collector. 
I am thirteen and am a member of troop One 
here in Staunton. 


Dot Bridges 
“IN STEP WITH THE TIMES” 


THE 
years and 


GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN: I've taken 
AMERICAN GIRL for three 


think it is high time to write and tell you 


over 


that I think this magazine is simply super. 
Frances Fitzpatrick Wright's stories about 


Lucy Ellen Downing and her sister Pat are 
so real that sometimes I wonder if they 
could be true. 

Lately there have been so many swell ne 
Angela, Claire Jameson, Pamelia. 
and Becky Linton are fast becoming favorites 
of mine. But I have missed Janey, Midg 
Dilsey, Bushy and Lofty, and the others. I 
like to congratulate Latrobe Carroll 
on his fine monthly article, In Step With the 
Times. His most recent 


so sad that I nearly cried. 


characters 


would 
irticle on India was 
Colleen Haye 
FLOWERS THAT FLY 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
and I am in the eighth grade. I have been 


taking THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
year now and I love it. 


I will be thirteen in july 


nearly a 


The stories of Indian Mound Farm, Bobo 
Witherspoon, and all the other stories are 
very good. I especially liked Flowers That 


Fly as I am interested in nature and zoology. 
My hobby Mexican 


swordtails 


is fish. I now have four 
Mildred Harris 


JULIETTE LOW 
PORTLAND, MAINE: I just had to write and 
tell you how simply super I think this maga- 
rine is. I guess this is no startling revelatior 
s you hear it every day from every corner 
of the country 

I am thirteen years of age and in the eighth 
grade at Butler Junicr High School. I en- 
joyed immensely the article on Eve Curie and 
I wish you could have one on Princess Eliza- 


Ma- 


beth. Pat Downing is swell, also Meet ¢ 
lones. | wish there were a sequel to that. 
I was a Girl Scout for three years, and 


then our troop leader left and we can't 
scem to find another one. I surely wish we 
could, as I think there is nothing better 


than being a Girl Scout. I have just recently 
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tead JULIETTE Low AND THE GIRL Scouts 
and I think every girl should read it. The 
Girl Scouts should be very proud to have 
Juliette Low as their founder. 


Maryse Salmonsen 
THE MAN WHO LIKED SNAKES” 


CuicaGco, ILLinols: I have just read THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for June. All the articles are 
swell, especially You and Your Crowd. The 
one I liked best of all was The Man Who 
Liked Snakes. 1 like snakes, too. I used ‘o 
play with them when I lived in Brazil. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GiRL for 
year and I will keep on taking it. My mother 
enjoys THE AMERICAN GIRL, too. 

Denise Spatzner 


-RACTICING 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: I'm a Berkeley Girl 
Scout and I am almost fourteen years old. 
I've enjoyed THE AMERICAN GIRL ever so 
much since I began taking it three years ago. 
The articles and stories come in so handy at 
school for reports, etc. 

My major hobbies are sports and music. I 
wish you would have lots more articles on 
sports, especially horseback riding and swim 
ming. I like to play the piano very much—I 
even like to practice. Isn't that unusual? 
Could you possibly get in articles 
about the lives of the great living musicians? 

The articles on very interest- 
ing. My latest ambition is to be an airline 
hostess, or an aeronautical engineer, so I en- 
joy them particularly. 

Ever since I can remember I have wanted 
to be a Girl Scout, even when I was only five 
I wasn't able to be 
were none 


some 


aviation are 


a Brownie because ther 
school; but I 
joined the Scouts when I was old enough 

and I certainly 
fun if I hadn't 


where I went to 


would have missed a lot of 


fin Prescott 
PAT DOWNING 


MANNING, Iowa: I just finished reading th 
story, The Chance of a Lifetime, in the Jun 
issue. Pat Downing gets into more trouble- 
she is my favorite character! I have taken 
THE AMERICAN GirRL for three years and I 
think it is super. 

I am a second class Scout and I am working 
on my first class rank. My hobbies are bik 
riding, swimming, and hiking. 

Barbara Petersen 
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The PASSION 
of great purpose 


With white heat in his 
mind, and the passion of 
great purpose Thomas 
Jetferson in 1776 drafted 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ° ° using goose 
quills for pens. 

Today no man needs 
pointed feathers or any 
other antique implement 
for writing. Because in 
Inkograph he has an in- 
domitable pen to pace his 
swiftest thought... witha 
point that pressure will not 
injure... fast acting, reli- 
able, adapted to any hand 
—dependable for years. 

[nkographsare preferred 
So if 
your dealer doesn’t have 


by men in service. 
one, keep trying! 

The name Inkograph on 
the barrel identifies the 
genuine. Sorry, no mail 
orders—only dealers can 
supply you 

Use any pen to sign up for more 

WAR BONDS! 


(NKO-GRAPHS2 


Exkograph Co., Inc., 200 Hudson St., New York City 13 
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A PENNY /or Thoughts 


May, IDAHO: I am writing to tell you what I 
think of our glorious magazine and this won- 
derful organization of Girl Scouts 

THE AMERICAN GIRL 
zine and I 
Scouts are 


is my favorite maga- 
always read first what other Girl 


doing. Then I read the serial story 


and then come the jokes. Then come the 
stories. I never skip anything. I specially en- 
joy A Penny for Your Thougi ts, tor the let- 


ters tell what other girls are doing, what they 
and wiat they dislike. 
I wish the Meet the 
have The 
like any true, honest-to-goodness 
family. Dark Hollow is 


serial. In fact, 


enjoy, 
Mai INE could 
Malones are 


serial, 
gone on forever. just 
American 
also a wonderful 


our whole magazine consists 
of the finest reading material for girls 
To join the Girl Scouts 


gold at the foot of the 


was my pot of 


When I 


rainbow. 


went to Missouri for high school, I found 
that pot of gold! I joined the Scouts and 
was a member for seven months—advancing 
to the rank of a Second Class Scout. When I 
came home, I joined (as an honorary mein- 
ber) a troop that was in a town seventy 


miles away. I belonged to that troop for a 
but I could not attend ; 


gas and tire situation 


year, iny mectings be- 
cause of the 
Last 


nm our 


winter, however, a troop was started 


mining community. I'm going to join 
them and happily be an active Scout again, | 
think American girl should belong to 
the Girl Scouts. I don't know 


would do without 


every 
what we girls 
anization, 

West fifteen years and 
am sixteen vears old 


this org 
lived in the 


months, 


I have 
three 
other 
Perry, 


and 
nine months of my lite 
Missouri, attending my 
of high school. I will be a junior next year. 

I live in a small vallev nestled down in 
the “heart of the Rockies.” I love this We ? 
mountains, all the wild anc 
West Paes 


and horses are 


were spent in 


freshman veat 


ern life, the and 


tame animals that go with the 
ridden horses since I was four 
my main hobby. Dairy cattle 
a great interest. My 
ranch 

nty-three cows. Marcel 


and range cattle 


are also dad owns a five 


Right now we 


la ONe 


hundred dairy 


milk tw 


acre 


ARIZONA 


SONOITA, ARIZONA: I have been enjoying this 


swell magazine for almost two years now, and 
I can truthfully say it's extremely 
and educational. Although I am 
Girl Scouts exist, I enjoy reading about them. 


I suppose most of you know what Arizona 


interesting 
where no 


is like——mostly ranches, and I happen to live 
on one. The nearest town is thirty-five miles 
away. We have a little planting field, not very 


big, but big enough to raise what we need 
We're a considerably large family; that is, 
we were until four of my brothers enlisted in 
the Army Navy. Now there are 
three young brothers, fourteen, 
eight. My older brother, 
been deferred for 


and only 
twelve, and 
who is a cowboy, has 
He plants the 


1 take 


that reason 


field, and my three brothers and over 
the weeding and all the rest. 
Meet the Malones was my favorite serial, 


but I sincerely enjoy all the other stories. 
Laugh and Grow Scout 1 like very much. 
Let me thank all you Girl Scouts for the 
nice work you are doing and for making the 

publication of this magazine possible. 
Hum 


inta Dojaque 











JUDY HAD 
THE JITTERS 


— until she discovered 
Sanitary Protection 
with a PLUS! 


1 can't go to that 
party! Today's the 
most difficult day of 
the month for me! 


But Judy—the new- . 


type sanitary napkin /“~ 
safe, 






keeps you 
comfortable! 


What a difference! 
Wearing Sanapak 
makes me feel so 
secure! 


Girls! San-Nap-Pak Sanitary 
Napkins give you extra 
comfort and protection! 


Switch to SAN- 
NAP-PAK, and 
laugh at the cal- 
endar! Made 
with the famous 
pink “Layer of 
Protection” 
Extra safe. In- 
visible under 
clothes. 














JUST SAY Savapgak™ 


















——aiciweat 


a qase n \ 
"S ally —i 


am 


goes the 
school bell 
...and whether you're a — 
little dimpled darling or a 

slick chick in good standing with the coke 
and cookies crowd, you'll love the super 
duper blouses designed by Sally Mason. For 
example .." THE SPORT ABOUT” always a 


favorite, the classic, beautifully tailored | 


with convertible neck... fine broadcloth in 
pink and white. Sizes 7 to 14. Around $3. 


FOR NAME OF SHOP IN YOUR CITY, WRITE 
MASON BLOUSE « SPORTSWEAR 
498 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y 

Also makers of the famous 
SALLY MASON PLAYSUITS s PINAFORES 


Put sparkle in your outfit with 
this smart shoulder bag in bright 
green felt, with plastic zipper and 
dangle. Matching drawstring van- 
ity to hold beauty aids is a cute 
bag by itself, too. 





{Ss 





Shoulder Bag 
11-650—$2.22* 


Vanity Bag 
11-649—50c* 


Tax 


* Includes 20% 





ki 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Y. 


GIRL SCOUTS 
National Equipment Service 
Retail Shop Head quarters 
155 East 44th St. 
New York, N. New York 17, N. Y. 
Branch 
1307 Washington Ave. 

Se. Louis 3. Mo. _- 





The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Wilful Destruction, Plain Misuse 
or Careless Loss Has No Excuse 





GUARD LOOSE LEAF RECORDS WITH 


Dennioow 
GUMMED REINFORCEMENTS 
At Stationery Departments Everywhere 























The real thing for mounting Snapshots, 
Stamps, etc. No paste needed. Neat, + 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and {ree samples. > 
Eagel Art Corners Co., Chicago, Hl., 
Address Dept 4-J. 4717 North Clark Su 









Afasi!’ CHRISTMAS CARDS 
25 


Wit Asser 





ver ide ' wir prot 
rite today for Samples on approval. 
PURO CO... 3041 Locust, Dept. 357, St. Louis,Mo 
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YOUR FUTURE 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 





magazines. Running a home can be a tremen 
dous lot of fun when you know how to do it 
well. 

Sewing is another thing you can learn now 
which you will find useful and fun all your 
life. Ask your mother or your home econom 
ics teacher to help you. There are several 
excellent books of sewing instructions on the 
market which have easy-to-follow directions 
and diagrams. Beginning with simple things 
work up until you have made yourself a dress. 
You will experience the satisfaction that 
comes with creative effort, and you will have 
the pleasure of wearing something which is 
entirely the work of your own hands. 

And last but far from least, you wouldn't 
be the girl and woman we have been pictur- 
ing in these pages if you didn’t want to 
shoulder your full responsibility of citizen- 
ship. Your young adulthood will, it is quite 
likely, coincide with the postwar period 
when civic responsibility will be heavy and 
opportunity for service great. 

Like the other things we have been dis 
cussing, you will not become a fine citizen by 
just saying or thinking you would like to be 
one, and comfortably letting it go at that. 
This, too, like your tennis, requires study and 
practice. If you do each day's work well 
now while you are in school—putting into 
it a little extra effort, a bit of your own per- 
sonality, you will acquire the habit of doing 
well what has to be done (and a little bit 
more) in your adult life. If you learn 
obey the rules at school and to take without 
resentment just punishment for infractions, 
you will establish the habit of mind that will 
keep you from breaking laws later on in life, 
or from turning into 


to 


a bitter, disgruntled 
citizen. 

The advantage of taking an active part in 
supporting good student government is ob 
vious, isn't it? This habit will accustom you 
to think for yourself and train you to act in 
support of good government for your country 
later on. Giving your time energy to 
affairs add to influence 
among your schoolmates, give you the feeling 
of having done your bit, and prepare you for 
a corresponding activity community af- 
fairs, with a like benefit, in your adult life. 
Learning to get along with school- 
mates, to co-operate with the group, and to 
be tolerant of the ideas, re- 
ligion, and opinions, will help to make you 
the kind of well adjusted citizen your country 


and 


school will your 


in 
your 


other fellow's 


is going to need in the critical postwar years 
ahead. 
Get all you can out of your civics classes 


Learn how your Government is organized 
and functions; what your privileges are—and 
take advantage of them; what your duties and 
responsibilities are and how to fulfill them 
It is we ourselves who must make 
work. 


Here follows the questionnaire I promised 


democracy 


you. Leave plenty of room on your list, for 
these questions are longer than the ones in 
the earlier articles. There are twenty in all 


Credit yourself with five points for each ques 


tion to which you can honestly answer ‘yes’: 


give yourself two and a half points for each 
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vart of a two-part question. 


If you cannot 


redit yourself with the whole five points for 
1 question, but you think you rate some- 
thing, give yourself the rating—from one to 
tive—you think you deserve. The total pos- 


ble score is one hundred. 
ng, 


Seventy is pass- 


which means you have a _ better-than- 


verage chance of success in whatever you 


int to do. Seventy to eighty means you are 
kely to 


have a full, happy, successful life 


you carry on as you've begun; and over 


cighty—well, your chances of good things 
ead are something to cheer about! 


—Do 


CHART YOUR FUTURE 

you consciously try to follow the 
generally accepted rules for good health? 
Yes No 

-Do you take care of your eyes, your teeth, 
and your feet? Yes No 


-Do you strive for correct posture? 
Yes No 

-Have you a clear picture of the kind of | 
person you would like to be? Yes 
No 


Are you striving to acquire or strengthen 
those character traits you feel your ideal 
person would be 
Yes No 

Are you doing something about eradi- 
cating the traits you 
mirable? Yes No 


Are you fastidious about your personal 


sure to possess? 


feel are not ad- 


appearance’ a. Are your hair, skin, and | 
hands well groomed? Yes No 
b. Is your clothing appropriate and well 


cared for’ Yes No 
Is your voice pleasant and well modu- 
lated? Yes No 


Do you know the everyday rules of cor- 
, } 


rect social usage? Yes No 

Are you interested in people? Yes 
No 

Do you take part in school activities 
which are not part of your regular 
studies? Yes No 


Have you definite plans for your future 
career—not just vague Yes 
No 

Are you doing any preparatory work now 
toward that future profession ot job, 
school classes, or by 


dreams ’ 


either in selected 
reading at home, or in any other man- 
ner’ Yes No 

-Do you spend money wisely ? 

a. Do you budget your allowance and 
stick to it? Yes No 

b. Do you practice any plan for regular 
savings? Yes No 
Are you learning to cook 
snacks, but practical 
cookery? Yes No 
Are taking your daily 
household duties now in order to fit 
yourself to be a good housekeeper some 
day’ Yes No 

Can neatly? Yes No 
(Credit yourself with ten points instead 
of five, if you make your own clothes.) 
Do you perform your daily tasks at 
home and at school to the best of your 
ability? Yes No 

-Do you cheerfully obey the rules both 
at home and at school? Yes No | 
-Do you take an active part in supporting | 
good student government in your school ? | 
Yes No 


not just party 
three-meals-a-day 
you share of 


you Sew 
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FOR 
YOURSELF- 


Ita wasy J 
Litbhy § 

No. 270. — It’s fun! It’s 
easy! It's patriotic to make 
things for yourself! You 
can make this pretty col- 
lar to wear with sweaters, 
suits, and dresses whether 
you're an “old hand” at 
sewing and embroidery, or 
a beginner. The easy-to- 
follow instructions teil you 
exactly how to do it quick- 
ly. We send the collar, 
stamped flat on fine qual- 
ity, white cotton art cloth, 
colorful embroidery 
thread, and instructions, 
all for 25c. Order by num- 
ber above. 100°, satisfac- 
tion or your money back, 


SS 


STAMPED COLLAR 

OIDERY THREAD It’s easier to be a “leader”? when you 
eat Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets. 
They give you quick and lasting en- 
ergy—in handy candy form. You'll 
like Horlick’s—they’re really deli- 
cious—good for meals and in between, 
too. Take Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Tablets wherever you go. Chocolate 
and plain. 10¢ and 25¢. 


EMBR 
INSTRUCTIONS 


€ post 
paid 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO 
soe s FRANKLIN ST CHICAGOT.ILLINO'TS 








EARN EXTRA CASH DAILY! 


Easy way to make money. Friends and others 
jadiy order beautiful B1IG-VALUER Christmas 
vards with sender's name at 50 for only $1. 





Ll ae 
eae 
5O0rces¥ 


WITH NAME 


Ask your mother to buy 

Horlick’s, the Original, in 

| powder form for home use. 
At all drug stores. 


HORLICK’S 






request our 21 Card Assortment on approval. 


PHILLIPS CARD COMPANY 
Hunt St Newton 


Remember— 


If You Aren’t Registered, You're 
Not a Girl Scout! 


















MALTED MILK TABLETS 





Refreshing! 
Energizing! 







Fine with 
Food, too! 


MAKE BIG CASH PROF 
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art SL amplee WEN aay! 


ATO! FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
940 ADAMS ST., ELMIRA. N.Y. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two beautiful Double Weight Professional 
Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25c. 

CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse,Wisc. 


DON’T MENTION IT! 


Do you know anything about ship 


sailings, troop movements, manu- 
facture of armaments, the embar- 
kation camp here or the location 
overseas where your brother, your 
father, your sister, or any individ- 
ual or unit is stationed? If you do 
—DON'T TELL! The enemy wants 
to know. Don't even tell your best 
friend, for some people forget to 


keep secrets. 
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| BUTCH ANDELLY ex TINUED 


to Butch’s dismay, was not to be found. 

“When that ole Joe Anapopulist an’ his 
| boy come with the chairs your mama _ had 
| upholster’ last week,” Della said, “my mind 
; Was on my popovers. So when I gave Do- 
| remus the barn key for Joe, I clean forgot to 
tell him to lock up again. And when I re- 
membered and went to look, that Zuzu was 
gone.” 


“But what did Andrupopulos have to go 


| into the barn for?’ Butch demanded fiercely. 
“Because,” Doremus explained patiently, 
“that’s where your mama done tole me to 


leave that ole sofa she wanted done ovah this 
week. She say it too big and unsightly +o 
leave out on the back porch like she left thi 
chairs las’ Saturday. And nobody tole me, 
|he mourned, “that that peculiah little pooch 
out there. When Della did git aroun 
|} to it, hunted and called all down the 
alley an’ every place, but no answer. Reckon 
you'll have to call up the dog pound, Butch, 
or put an ad in the papers 

Butch was thinking deeply, and there was 
a grim frown on his brow. Last Saturday, the 
day Andrupopulos’s helper had called for the 
chairs, his watch had disappeared from the 
This Saturday,” Zuzu missing 
There was something pretty fishy about the 


coincidence. 


was 


we 


cellar. was 


Where's Joe's upholstery shop?” Butch 
asked 

He filled the pockets of his mackinaw with 
fresh doughnuts as Della answered Bout 


half a mile up Tunlaw Road, jest beyond the 


dump. Why you want to know, boy? 

But Butch was hurrying toward the front 
door. He had heard his mother coming in 
and he intercepted her as she started up the 
stairs. “Mother,” he said, through a large 


section of doughnut, “I have an errand to at 
tend to. It's very important, but it ought not 
to take long. Still, if Im not back here by 
half past seven, 


tell 


leave 


will you please call Elly and 
Zo the 
ticket in the box office ? 
| door slammed behind him before 


and 


front 


theater 
The 
his startled 


her to on down to 


my\ 


mother could utter a word. 


| Walking briskly through the countrified 
| a 

}section bordered by Tunlaw Road, Butch 
| reached the wasteland known as the dump 


a strange section of cinders, mud, and rusting 
metal. A path, threading this unsavory neigh 
borhood, led him to a small shop bearing th 
Joe Andrupopulos. Upholstering Don 


Loud, clanging noises came from 


sign, 
| Neatly. 
within, Butch pushed the door open gingerly 
A youth, squat of figure and forbidding ot 


| countenance, was sorting old chair springs 
| 

}into piles. “Are you Mr. Andrupopulos's 
| helper?” Butch ventured. Then, louder, 


Hey, I want to talk to you!” 


The clanging ceased. The swarthy youth 
lturned and glared at the intruder. So 
what?” he asked truculently. 


Butch explained his mission, but the boy 
| was not communicative. No, he hadn't seen 
| no dog in the Conovers’ barn. And no watch 
| last Saturday, neither. 

Well, that was that, then. Butch paused 
to consider his next move. Perhaps the up- 
holsterer's helper hadn't pinched his watch, 
or Zuzu, either. 


door. Before he pushed it open, a sharp, 


He took a step toward the 
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familiar yap from a pile of packing boxes xt 
the rear of the shop galvanized him into ac- 
tion. Zuzu’s bark, without doubt. That pene- 


trating wapp-wapp could have come from 
no other. 
Instantly Butch seized the dark-browed 


youth by the collar and shook him roughly 
“So you have my dog, eh?” 

Well, [ll take him with me 
watch, too, you big stiff!" 

Oh, yeah? boy 
wild swing at Butch. 

The melcé that followed, though violent 
was brief, and Butch, fortified by his recent 
boxing lessons, emerged victorious. He started 
I th Zuzu, his stolen 


he shouted 
and my wrist 
taking 4 


the shrilled, 


ome w wrist watch, and 


unfortunately—a _ rapidly swelling black 
eve. The upholsterer’s helper had managed 
to plant a few neat blows before he finall 
handed over the watch and fled, howling, 
trom the dump. 


Congratulations, horrified expostulations, 


and suggestions for various treatments f 
the blackencd eve sounded in Butch's ear 
he ate hasty supper, but the thing that 


afforded him real satisfaction was the expres 
sion on his father’s face. 


Mr. 


winked at 


Conover said very little; he only 
Butch Mrs. 
claimed, “Now stop all this nonsense, Dell 
ind Doremus, about cold iron and ice packs 
Marvin hasn't time for 
beefsteak is simply out of the question, to 
No, I know Atter 


washed all that disgraceful grime off 


when Conover e€x- 


those, and a ra 


just what te do you ' 


you 


face, Son, Pll smooth some foundation creat 
over that bruise. Yes, I will, so don't loo 
me like that' And then I'll dust on just 
touch of face powder, so Elly won't need 
to be ashamed of you. And hurry! She's al 
ready left for the theater, alone. A nice w 
to treat her, I must say. 

Take your time, kid, Mr. Conover 
chuckled I'll stake you to a taxi, and then 
well be square on the watch deal. 

Gee, Dad, thanks!’ Butch beamed. 

And you won't have no call to worry 
about that Zuzu,”’ Della promised. “Hes 
goin’ to git my personal supervishum from 
now on, 

So Butch, radiant and quite dapper in spit 
of the faintly violet smudge under one ey« 
was able to join Elly in the theater just 
the curtain was going up on the fortunes ot 


the red-headed Day family 

Just in time,” he 
himself beside her and placed a square whit 
box in the lap of her pretty green chifto 
dress. “I even stopped for the Velati's,” | 
grinned. “But I knew I'd make it, bec 
see?”” He rolled back his coat sleeve I got 
my watch back from the guy that pinched it 
tell you about it later. 

Oh, Butch!" Elly breathed. 
derful.”’ 

Della, at that moment putting Zuzu to bed 
in the clothes hamper, expressed a similar 
‘Ain't no figurin’ on that Butch, 
she weighted th 


whispered, as ke scat 


“You're won 


sentiment. 
she said admiringly as 
wicker top of the hamper down with a flat 


iron. “The wuss scrape he gits in, the bettah 


he come out. You hear me, Zuzu? 
"Wapp-wapp!” said Zuzu. But whether 
he agreed, only a Chihuahua could know. 
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Tall Stor) 


JOAN: The explor 

who was on. the 
radio last evening said 
he climbed a cliff 
over a thousand feet 
high 

JERRY: I'd say that 
was just a bluff. ey 
Sent by MARILYN “+ 
Tootey, Liverpool, Ys t 


New York. ply 
3) 


Misleading 


A father gave 





The Prize-Winning Joke 


About the Size of It 


his small daughter 


Ad vice 


Jupy: Mother, 1 
don't like the holes in 
this bread. 

MOTHER Well, 
then, eat the bread 


%. and leave the holes on 
\ your plate. — Sent by 
\ NorMA_ ADATTO, 


Washington. 


sta Seattle, 


Equal to the 
Occasion 


Doctor (after her first taste of ginger ale. a conductor on a rail- 
bringing patient back How do you like it?” he asked way train, When the 
to consciousness ) It tastes just like my foot's asleep, train made its first 
How did you happen said the little girl—Sent by Betty stop, however, he for- 
to take that poison? Kautz, Pleasant Ridge, Cincinnati, got the name of the 
Didn't you read _ the Ohio. station, so he opened 


ign on the bottle? It 
id Potson. 
PATIENT: Yes, but 
| didn't believe it. 
Doctor: Why not? 
PATIFNT: Becaus 





Send Tur AMERICAN GIRI 
niest joke, te lling us your namc, age, and 
iddress. A book will he awarded to eter) 

: . ‘ for 
girl whose joke ts published in this spac?. 


the car door and 
called out, “Here ye 
are for where ye're 
going! All in there 
here, come out!” 
Sent by ARLENE 


your fun 








right underneath it 
was a sign that said, 
Lye.—Sent by Pautinr Burorss, Los An- 
celes, California. 


Sounds Like It 





SMALL Marcie: Daddy, what are picces of 


tillery? 

Dappy: Must be what that girl next door 
plays on the piano.—Sent 4) DONNA LEMKE, 
Ypstlantr, Michigan 


Grammar 
SMALL Girt: Mummy, should you say, “It 
ne,” or “It is I’? 
Motuer: Always remember the line, “ ‘It 
1.’ said the spider to the fly. 
SMALL GIRL: Yes, but couldn't you say, 
It is me, said the spider to the flea” ’—Sent 
JucirrTe Mitier, Ross, California, 


ForSAN, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 


Just Bragging 


Jor: My father’s a doctor. I can be sick 


for nothing 


BILL: Well, mine's a minister, so I can be 


good for nothing.—-Sent 4) DoLores Kvet, 


Cleveland, Ohi 


Naturally 


ee | 
aS» 
tr toy 
HEN 


B mo, 
on } 


Tom: What you got there, Henry? 

Henry: Daweced if it ain't a letter from 
my gal! 

Tom: A lctter? Why there ain't nothin’ 
on the paper! 

Henry: Course they hain't—she an’ me 
ain't speakin’,’—Sent by JEAN SATTERGREN, 


Barrow, Wisconun 









Clancy got a job us 





The Bra Designed with YOU in mind 


It's the girl with a lovely figure who 
looks pretty in everything from 
sweaters to date-dresses...and BALI 
has designed this bra to give you the 
naturally beautiful contours that 
everyone admires. Bali Bras are on 
sale everywhere, priced from $1.25. 


Look for this lobe! — in 
every genuine Boli Bra 


BALI Brassiere Co., Inc. 
8 West 30th Street « New York 















STMAS CARDS 
It’s easy to take orders for these delightful Hand Processed 
Christmas Assortment, Religious and Everyday Cards. No 
experience needed. You just show them to friends, relatives, 
business people in your spare time ... or in full time. Make 
splendid profits. Also show 25 for $1 Name-Imprinted Christ- 








LL THESE GORGEOUS CHRI 










re-time cash. Send for samples toda 


mas Cards. Make spa y. 
COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. $22.53" Semmes Stree: 





NAME 
TAPES 


—100 for 60c 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp. 
school and travel. 

ACME TIP PRINT Co. 
791-6th Ave., New York (1). M. Y. 





GIRLS! FOR GLORIOUSLY 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR 
JUST DO THIS... 


For richer-looking, more 
lustrous hair, first mas- 
sage scalp with mildly 
medicated Cuticura Oint- 
ment to stimulate cir- 
culation and loosen 
dandruff. Later shampoo 
with Cuticura Soap. Try 
it today ! Only 25¢ each. 
Ac all druggists. 


ita 
CUTICURA 












SOAP & OINTMENT 








$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


Wow! FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted, and unpicked (mostly on 
bite of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and stamps 
cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest Package of 
Fun in Stampdom—and you might find something really 
valuable! Priee only 10e to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, New York 





Foreign Coin, banknote and 
Coin .c ollectors Illustrated 
c atafog FREE to approval 
cr fe 





HAM COIN CO. 


EXT NGF I t 


GEO. VI 


(Poster otemen) plus mint Cayman Is.. 
d Turk 


CORONATION 


Lee- 
war aicos, etc.,—60 choice 
items, Se to aauaovel service applicants. 





TATHAM STAMP CO GQSPRINGFIELD.MASS 


““FREE-THE STAMP FINDER!” 








Send today for our valuable ‘*Stamp Finde an illustrated book 
jet enabling you Inst antly to identify all * aimict ult ste aene 

tell at a glance the co mantr ea from which the ¥ col Also fine pz 

ef odd and unusu —s f ia-H Monae 
Patiala, ‘ Agnes t tnetuding mane ships io aart nge 


scenes 


GARCELON STAMP co., 


VICTORY PACKET FREE 


Inclades stamps from Tangeayika— British Cayman Islands—Ani- 
mal—Searce Baby-head—Coronation—Farly Vietorian—Airmatl 
Map Stampe—with Big « ataloaue— vail free—sen for postage 


GRAY STAMP COMPANY 
Toronto 





losina Se Pp 
‘Box 907, 


Dept. AG Canada 


FREE—Your Seetee of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U ap val selection. List includ- 
ed COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 1457 Broad- 
way, Dept. A-8, N. Cc. 

Greer land 


30 DIFF. fs 


Africa. etc ull Se wi ippro 
LINCOLN wonsy, 173 on Mi «og ‘olagtan 11, N. 3. 


_ Iceland Thailand, 
Ss. Colon Asia 











FREE Gold Printed Airmai Large Diamond stamr 
Hr eathig Triangle, Vhilippines, M Let 
Chaco t FREI ipprovals f c postage 
HEMINGWAY, 25 Oak Knoll Rd., NATICK, MASS. 
FREE Liberia Zoo Tr quake Air- 
Sy baring V and. Africa, 
etc. FRE RENFRO, 
Box 441, ye Beach, Calif. 
FREE Australia M Cana Franklir 
Curacao l s A bDeGaulle 
Djibouti, U. S. Colony. et th appre s. Send 3 
a ge. REO, 22.1 So. howell, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
on to ks se 





LARGEST » 


and lists. WINEHOLT quest Box F, Woodbine, Pa. 


19 West ‘ 3e 
F RE E! oe ! OWENS, pa Welsh. eu” eis Torn Mich, 


ny Express Se r 


FREE! - ! Ps iortn, loetasaser Bldg. Bay City, Mich. 


FREE! PE Br mpire Packet. Postage 3c. WIL 
eee LiAMS, re} Archer Bidg., Bay City, 


IL- 
Mich. 


Please. Mister 


DONT BE CARELESS 





PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


Greatest Danger in History 





GRANT WOOD 


Day,” and other stylized landscapes with their 
neatly barbered trees and scalloped hillsides. 
‘American Gothic,’ which had sold for three 
hundred was presently worth thirty 
three “Woman with 
was Besides his 
he also illustrated two books. One 
on the Hill, by Madeline Horn, 
perhaps have in your school 
special edition of 


dollars, 
hundred—and 
almost famous. 


times 
Plant” 
paintings, 
Farm 
which you 
and the other was a 


as 


was 
may 
library, 
Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street. 

Grant Wood was not the first artist to paint 
American scenes, any more than Daniel Boone 
first explorer to cross the mountains 
to Kentucky. both pioneers; both 
won that encouraged others to follow. 
And it is as a pioneer that Grant Wood takes 


was the 
But were 


success 


his place in American art. With Wood, two 
other Midwesterners—Thomas Benton and 
John Steuart Curry—made up the "Big 
Three” of regional painting. Whenever 


Wood had the chance, 
together and paint the 


he urged artists to get 
scenes they knew best. 


He tried to lead the way by founding an art 
colony at Stone City, Iowa, and later by teach- 
ing art at Iowa's State university. Even be- 


fore the WPA art projects were established, 
he argued that State Federal Governments 
should sponsor and support regional art col- 


or 


ONTINUED 


F ROM PAGE 


Cinderella because you are the romantick 
tvpe, but I used to think it was the bunk. 
Because in real life nothing like that ever 
happens. Or at least that is what I thought. 
But something just as wonderful happened 
Ve last night. I don’t mean about the stage- 
coach out of pumpkin and all that, but 
otherwise it was a lot like a fairy story. 

Ralph and his mother came. She talks too 
much and calls me “dear child which I 
don't appreciate as I had rather be called by 
my name. But Ralph looks gorgious, much 
better looking than C. Gable ever was. And 

isa l ) Did you know that 

Ralph said Mother had the best dinner h« 
had ever eaten, and truly it was good. But, 
in a way, it was a dull meal because Father 
got started talking about the war ind when 
he does that, who could stop) him X 
wanted to hear Ralph tell about foxholes and 


dive bombers and sharks and such things, but 


e couldn't because Father was talking about 
Joseph Stalin and those men in France that 
he hat and anyway Ralph doesn’t like to 

Ik about the war, his mother said. 

He liked the odel planes ever so mucl 
We took him up there after supper to show 
them to him. Tommy asked him million 
questions about planes, and he.knew all the 

swers. Afterwards we all went to the ice 
box, to get some more mackaroon pudding, 
ind there was my corsarge. Ralph asked 
whose it was and I told him it was mine. 
He thought it was mighty pretty and asked 


» Tommy 
and Soup- 


me when was I going to wear it. 
blurted it all out about the dance 
bone breaking his leg and me 


not getting to 


go. Ralph smiled at me in a nice way and 

said, “Tough And later, when we were 

all in the living room, he said, “Why can't 

I take you to the dance for a while? I used 
be an eagle Scout in good standing. 





THE 


AMERICAN GIRL 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 





onies, to give local artists encouragement. 

Pioneering again, the artist made an un- 
usual arrangement when one of his later pic- 
tures, “Parson Weems’ Fable” (the story of 
George Washington and the cherry tree) was 
exhibited in New York. The arrangement 
was that the artist and his heirs should draw 
royalties on any future sale of his work. This 


provision, if put into general practice, would 
permit the artist, or his family, to enjoy a 
share in the great sums which have som« 


times been paid during an artist's lifetime, or 
after death, for a picture for which he 
had accepted a small amount originally. 
Books are sold on a royalty basis, he argued, 
are songs. Why not paintings? 

People listened to Wood—they liked him. 
Some of them liked his paintings, some didn’t 
though they all respected him as a worker. H 
worked slowly. When he died, just before his 


his 


so 


fiftieth birthday, on February 12, 1942, there 
were not many pictures to show for a life- 
time of hard work. But in every picture he 
did paint. after his art came of age, Grant 


Wood was trying to say, he once told an 


editor, that “America is a country rich in the 
arts of peace, a homely, lovable nation in- 
finitely worth any sacrifice necessary to its 


preservation,” 


FROM ¢he HALLS 


So, if you will believe me, I went to the 
dance after all! I ran upstairs and Mother 
helped me dress, and when I came down 


Ralph whistled in a very 
do not to brag, but I did look nice. 
Much more tall and slender than in sweaters 
and skirts.) I put on my and I will 
never forget Soupbone for sending it because 


flatering way. (I 
wish 


corsarge 


it looked divine with my dress. 

So we went to the dance, and did I feel 
super! Imagine walking into a Scout dance 
with a real, live first lieutenant by your side, 


who has medals and 


magazine! (His moth 
ind Ralph was iml 
simply stared, and 
orchestra played "From the ls of 
, i f f f / 

You 
rush there, even better than 
of Ralph. He 


then the 


has had his picture in a 
showed us the copy, 
assed.) Well, the girls 
And the 
VMonte- 


nm 


belicve it, but 


had 
salind! It 
kept cut- 
other boys thought 
In, too 
think But. 
Cinderella at 
tell my 


would 
best Re 
ccount 
ting in on me, so 
[ must be pretty good and they cut 
like sheep, don't 


Way it 


Boys are you 


so 


iny was a being 


IIKC 


the ball. I will hi something to 


grandchildren about, won't I 
Ralph and his mother left this morning. 
thinks he will go back to 
in three. I hope he won't 
don't think he 
and I guess he thinks 
i am a mear child (though he treated me lik 
a young lady). if you dont care to marry 
I would like to do it, if you don’t mind 
in he should ask me. Do you think 
twenty is too young? You need not mention 
to Father that I asked becanse he might think 
I was getting foolish notions in my head. 


In 


the 


onths he 
Or maybe 
You 


I know he ts vour beau, 


six mM 
Wal 
do you 


get killed. will, 


But 
him, 


case 


sister, 


loving 
Patricia Downing 
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YOU, T00, CAN BE MORE BEAUTIFUL- 
CHARMING and POPULAR! 





how to do this, you have learned the 


success! 


FOR EVERY GIRL 


WHO WANTS TO BE LOVELY 
A Complete Guide to Charm 
Part of Contents 


sacrien i—WHAT YOU oom Do To 
MPROVE YOURSE 


+ How to take care of your skin. 
+ Professional Make-up Tricks. 
« Secrets of Smart Mair-Styling. 


+ Hands can tell a tale; manicuring. 


Sewn w 


Your feet should be admired. 

6. Carriage, posture, walking, ac- 
quiring grace and ease. 

7. Do you sit correctly? 

8. What you should weigh. 

9. Table of Average Weights. 


i if you are fat, how to reduce 
safely, easily. 


11. if you are thin, putting on 
weight. 


12. Does one have to exercise? 


13. Assuring personal cleanliness 
and hygiene; check list. 


14. Take care of your teeth. 
1S. How much sleep do you need? 
16. She Walks in Beauty. 


17. When is a girl smartly dressed? 
Knows her type—never overdressed— 
mever conscious of — a with 
certain verve and das 


18. How to effect certain optical it- 
fusions to appear taller or shorter, 
thinner or rounder. 


19. If you are very short, here is 
what you can do; fabrics, colors, 
types and clothes to wear; acces- 
Sories. Actions and manners, too. 


20. How to dress if you are very tall. 


21. tf you are stout, besides trying 
to lose weight, here's what else to 
t . 


clothes, tiny hats. small things. 
=ere are best colors, fabrics, styles 
or y 


22. The normal figure woman; h 
to select the most becoming clothes; 
What goes with what. 


23. Buliding your wardrobe, 

don’t plunge. Building around what 
you need most, adding endless 
variety. 


24. Accessories are important relat- 
ing to several costumes. 


25. Six rules for being well-groomed. 


26. What men don’ "3 like in women's 
clothes or groomin: 


27. How to achieve that well-dressed 
appearance that makes people notice 
ou. 


SECTION tiI—WHAT TO DO TO _IM- 
PROVE YOUR RELATIONS WITH 
OTHERS 


28. How to meet people in cordial 
and poised manner—when to shake 
hands, what to say. 

29. What a smile can do; laughter. 
30. Adding interest to your veice. 


31. Loans at other people with 
open mind 


32. Your troubles are your own; 
don't spread your woes. 


33. The art of conversation. Don't 
be a tangent talker, omit the terrible 
Getails; brevity still soul of wit 

34. Nothing duller than walking en- 
cyclopedia; insert own opinions and 
ideas; avoid useless chatter. 

35. How to be interesting talker. 
36. Listen with mind as well as ears. 


37. Do Bgeante like you more as time 
goes on 


8 ow to overcome shyness and 
self-consciousness. 


39. How a sonvetee physical and 
mental appe 


40. Having a good time at a party. 


41. When dining out, 
crowd, formal or casual. 


two or a 


42. How are your telephone manners? 


43. Write the sort of letters you 
would like to receive. 


44. Shopping. pleasure or ordeal? 


45. Manners and clothes of yester- 
day compared to those of today. 


46. Don't be a martyr-type; out of 
tashion to enjoy poor health, or sac- 
rifice tite for children, parents, etc. 


47. The wishy-washy dear is burden 
to herself and others: tet peopie 
know your likes and dislikes. 


48. How to Sanne the question of 
money matte: 


49. Help, help, what's the answer? 
Should you let prospective beau take 
you to S5c theatre seats or to or- 
chestra only? Does he tail to bring 
flowers because he ts stingy, thought- 
When he asks 


tea room or an expensive supper club? 
When he asks you what you want for 
a gift, should you say. Pag or 
**Guertain’s Perfume’'? etc., € 


How to make yourself popular 
and sought after. 


51. Charm is like a beautiful dress. 
it can be acquired. DOiscover your 
faults and eliminate them—empha- 
size all your good qualities. 


APPENDIX: An 8-page Caloric Table of everyday foods ( a grand help in 
watching your diet, to lose or put on weight). 














SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Better Than Beauty to 


gether with the FREE boo 
How to Charm With ( 


nspection Send no 
ow. Just mail C.0.D 
Both books only 98 


you keep ther 





Herald Publishing Co., Dept. C-3109, 45 E. 17th St.,New York 3,N.Y. 


1 Owe 


“What has ‘she’ got that | haven‘t?’’—Do you often ask your- 
self this question, wondering why some girls are popular ond 
happy while others are lonesome and depressed? Here's the 
secret of popularity—you must “‘highlight’’ and dramatize 
your strong points, and hide your weak ones. When you learn 
“inside story’ of a girl's 


TAKE THOSE KINKS OUT OF 





YOUR APPEARANCE and PERSONALITY 


Now you can have an amazing book, ‘‘BETTER THAN 
BEAUTY”, by Helen Valentine and Alice Thompson (fa- 
mous beauty, fashion and etiquette authorities), which 
tells you in exact detail how thousands of others have 
dramatized their charming points—and achieved aston- 
ishing popularity. You, too, can learn—almost at a 
glance—how to highlight your most favorable charac- 
teristics of figure, of face, of mannerisms, of intellect. 
You, too, can learn how to be an interesting companion 
and conversationalist. You, too, can learn to be the 
kind of a girl that other girls envy and boys admire. 
“‘BETTER THAN BEAUTY” reveals to you the “mysteries” 
of feminine appeal and how you can quickly develop 
your own enticing charms. 


FREE! 


"Better Than Beauty" 


This Truly Exciting Book Packed With Facts on 
“HOW TO CHARM WITH COLOR" 





Girls who wear a certain color more 
readily receive marriage proposals than 
those who wear the other colors. Do you 
know what that enchanting color is? For 
ages colors have been used to enhance 
attractiveness. A doctor tells you the ex- 


citing scientific facts in ‘‘How to Charm 





With Color’‘—a big book yours free with 
“Better Than Beauty” 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
AND GET BOTH BOOKS 


SCSSSSSSEEEEHSETHEE SHEETS SEE SHEE SEES EEeeEseesEEeEe 
HERALD tng tage <0. 2 ent. a pSsee 
45 East 17th St... New 
Please send me ‘‘BETTER THAN BEAUTY’ (and 
the FREE book). on arrival | will pay postman 
— 98c plus few cents shipping charges. it ex- 


ne the book with the unde a that if for 
reason | am not complietet stied, | may 
un it, with the free book, ‘and. yeu will imme 
‘ie ate ty refund my money. 





MAME... .cccccccccccccccococece TITTIT TTT Ee 
ADDRESS. .. .cccccccsesnsesesesseeseeserers 

172 

pages GUEY ccccceccccecceeresecece STAVE... 20000 


49 Check here if you are enclosing $1.00 with 
i order, in which case WE pay the postage. Same 
illus- Money Back Guarantee, of course 

: Canadian and Foreign, No C. 6. BD. Send $1.20. 
trations h ° 


When you order 
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WARTIME civilian activities are responsible for 
many minor injuries requiring first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome* possesses many advantages as an 
antiseptic for minor wounds. The 2% aqueous so- 
lution is accepted by Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association 
for this purpose. Mercurochrome in 2% aqueous 
solution is antiseptic, non-irritating and non-toxic 
in wounds and has a background of twenty-two 


years’ clinical use. Mercurochrome solutions keep 


indefinitely; the color indicates the extent of appli- 


cation. Have a bottle of Mercurochrome handy in 
the home, the automobile and wherever it may be 
needed for first aid use. In more serious cases a 
physician should be consulted. 

*H. W. & D. brand of merbromin, N, F., dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium, 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


a, Baltimore, Maryland. 





